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Rowney’s New Oil Color Outfit 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
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inches, containing 12 tubes of Rowney’s Eng- 
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Six Fresh Novels 


Square Pegs 


By Mrs. ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY 


$1.50 “‘A strong, pure and a of fic- 
tion.”—The Independent, New 
The Helpers By FRANCIS LYNDE 
$1.50. A story of the New West of to-day, deal- 


ing with silver and gold mining, and love ; 


story of strong human interest 


By JEANIE GOULD-LINCOLN 


A Pretty Tory 


a 


$1 A story of the Revolution, of Marion’s men, 
the Battle of Cowpens, including a charming 


love story. Illustrated. 


An Unknown Patriot sy Frank s. cup 


An absorbing story of the ‘‘ Secret Service” 


$1.50 
in Connecticut during the Revolution.  IIlus- 
trated. 
A Young Savage _ By BARBARA YECHTON 
$1.50. The story of a wild Western girl civilized 


in New York. 


Under the Cactus Flag nora arcnibaia smith 


With 


$1.25. A charming story of life in Mexico. 
eight illustrations. 


Sold by all Booksellers. ry guitene, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 

11 East 17th Street, New York 
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Truth Calendar 


FOR 1900 


With the December number of TRUTH is given a most 
artistic and beautifully embossed Calendar for 1900, litho- 


graphed in gold and twelve colors. No expense has been 
spared to make it the most exquisite and attractive Calen- 


dar of the season . 


TRUTH is the only monthly magazine publishing highly artistic 
Colored Illustrations in every number, and, in addition, pre- 
senting with each issue a Colored Supplement 


- Special Offer to Subscribers 


To everyone sending $2.50 for a yearly subscription to 
TruTH, to begin January Ist, will be sent FREE, the 
magnificent 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER (.0'%s..) 
and a copy of this SUPERB CALENDAR 


Subscribe at once! Do not miss the opportunity to secure, 


without cost, the Special Double Number with its many 


colored pages and this rich and beautiful Calendar 


Send for Special Terms to Agents 


TRUTH COMPANY 


19th Street and 4th Avenue, - - New York City 
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Can You do Better than to take the 


Overland 


Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, 
work of the West, writers who have 
lived the life of which they write, and have seen and felt the 
things they and FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES, 


the work of the most talented artists, of a region that has pro- 


strong 


men and women of the 
describe, 


and is producing them all the time. All 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


It is never possible to announce the best things that are in 


duced many such, 


store for OvERLAND readers, for they spring from the great 


events of the time; but these are interesting times for the world, 
especially in that great basin of the Pacific Ocean which is the 
OVERLAND will not be found 


OvERLAND’s territory, and the 


wanting in its presentation of these great happenings. 


Put the OVERLAND on your List 
All Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions 


Overland cman Pab. Co. 
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GEXHREHE SER cw NEW PUBLICATIONS - ART MATERIALS. IRENE RT SHOW 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


“The Monarch of the 10-cent Magazines.” 
Edited by Mrs: FRANK LESLIE. 


10 Cts.; $1.00 a Year. 


E & 2% Cover in Colors each Month % | 

















PRESENT CONTRIBUTORS: 


Joaquin Miller Wm. Hamilton Hayne 


Rudyard Kipling 
Ww Margaret E. Sangster Gen. Nelson A. Miles 


m. Dean Howells 


Joel Chandler Harris Minna Irving Sec. of the Navy Long 
Ruth McEnery Stuart Will Carleton Gen. Wesley Merritt 
Frank R. Stockton G. W. Steevens Walter Camp 

Louise Chandler Moulton Henry James Clara Barton 

Bret Harte A. Conan Doyle Mrs. rp og A. Pryor 
Egerton Castle ny hen Crane Sec. of the Treasury Gage 
Mary E. Wilkins . Crockett Robert E. Speer 


Edgar Fawcett dag Dr. Henry van Dyke 
Hezekiah Butterworth Mg Allen’s Wife’ 
Mrs. Frank Leslie F. Hopkinson Smith 
W. G. Van T. Sutphen Frank L. Stanton 

Staff of Artists: Messrs. A. B. Wewzer:, W. Granvite Swrtn, H. Cuawnier Curisty, F. Luis Mora, 
H. M. Eaton, B. J. Rosenmeyer, Currorp Cariton, Cu. Grunwatp, H. C. Eowarps, Frank ADAMS, 


F. W. Reap, and others. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Sor alimited period, of the ” Little Sweethearts’ Art Calendar Free with each Yearly Subscription 


The Calendar is in six beautiful groups of Water Color Designs, by Fraxces Brunpace, the famous 
painter of children ; each group in 12 colors and size to x 12% inches, on fine Whatman paper ; tied at top 
with silk ribbon —making the prettiest and most artistic collection of water-color reproductions ever issued 
Each of the six sheets contains two months’ dates, being a complete calendar for 1900. 


Mrs. John A. Logan 
Mary A. Livermore 
Capt. Robert E. Lee 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY for 1900 will have : 
Over 40 Short Stories, Two Serial Stories, 
Over 150 Special Articles and Poems, 
**Little Sweethearts” Art Calendar. $ | .0O 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-143 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














12 Covers in Colors, Nearly 800 New Pictures, All for 
cAll by the Best eAuthors and Artists, and the ( 
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Pencil The 
Burbank Indian 
is the only art magazine Portraits 


in the United States 
that deals with Ameri- 
can Art and Art Prob- 
lems. It does not cater 
to the amateur field, but 
aims to give authorita- 
tive papers on art 
subjects to intelligent 
readers. It is educa- 
tional and progressive, 
and endeavors to be 
national in spirit.. It 
is beautifully illustrated 


are not photographs 
colored by various me- 


faithful color reproduc- 
tionsof portraits painted 
from life by Mr. E. A. 
Burbank, who has spent 
years with the Ameri- 
can Indians studying 
their life, habits and 





customs. Interesting 


for the artistic and his 


chanical means, but | 


a as an able corps . on 
and has an able corp torical value. Twelve 


of writers. " 
of subjects, each 5x7 
inches. 


$2.50 a Year 
Sample Copy, 15 
Cents 
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9, THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


PREMIUM OFFER 
To the readers of Tut Arr AMATEUR we make this exceptional offer for a short tine only : 
WE OFFER ‘‘BRUSH AND PENCIL” FOR ONE YEAR AND 
For $3.00 jWerive Of THE BURBANK INDIAN PORTRAITS 
The twelve Indian Portraits sent postpaid upon recetpt of $1.50 


NOTE.—We have the exclusive right to reproduce Mr. Burbank’s Indian Portraits in color, and have 
just secured twenty-one of his best and latest works for reproduction 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue of the Burbank Indian Portraits 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS, © sxe. without our fi same are 


counterteited. 








CHINA COLORS. 


a | ESP Ibe 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


* Directions for China Painting," 50 cents. (Germany.) 


Cerms for Advertising in Che Art Amateur 


Net rates per column of 182 lines, one month, $603 six months, $300; one year, 
$500. Net rates per line, agate measurement, 40 cents each insertion, for a period less 
than three months ; 36 cents each insertion, on orders for three consecutive months ; 
30 cents each insertion, on orders for six consecutive months ; 24 cents each insertion, on 
orders for twelve consecutive months. These terms are for a definite space occupied solely 
by one advertiser, and the insertions must be in consecutive issues. (14 agate lines per inch 
and measurement from rule to rule.) No extra charge for double column, provided the 
advertisement occupies the total space of at least three inches. 

Contracts may be made for six months at thirty cents per line, each insertion, with the 
privilege of the remaining half year at twenty-four cents per line. No other rates for 
tutervening or louger pertods, and no guarantee, on the above basis, as to any position 


or page. 
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‘OLD HOUSES MADE NEW—NEW HOUSES DECORATED” 


The Household Decorating Co. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Houses and Public Buildings Furnished and Decorated 
Good Work at Reasonable Prices 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Alterations and Renovation 


H. E. HARTWELL, Designer 





DESIGNS FURNISHED 
NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION 
OR ESTIMATES 








Everything the China Decorator needs 
can be found at 


M. T. WYNNE’S 


Complete Art Supply Store 


**The Mecca of the China Painter” 


New Shapes and Novelties in White China are 
received weekly from all the factories of Europe 


A. BINANT’S 


CELEBRATED ALL-WOOL 


Tapestry Canvas 


Is now being sold at cost price. 


M. T. WYNNE 


65 East Thirteenth Street NEW YORK 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000. 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 


}  FORP SALE ! 
GH CLASS SART DEALERS. Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
| FOR GENERAL WRITING 


GEORGE ROWNEY & Co. || Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. 
ESTABLISHED 1789 Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John Sty N. Ve 
LONDON, ENGLAND | HENRY HOE, Sous AGenrt. 























Or care Room 36, Tribune Building, N.Y.City || So/d by ALL DEALERS throughout the World, 
{ Gotv Mevat, Paws Exvosirion, 1889. 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., # # #* 114 East 23d Street, New York 
Specialists in 
Pyrography or 
Fire-Etched Work 














+ 
Best of Imported Instru- 
ments. 
No. 5006. Clock and Cidenden. Designs. Instruction. 

Price $2.00, Leather in hides or pieces No. 5016. Tobacco Pouch, 

. , Rubber lined. Price, $1.50. 

We have on hand the largest stock of undecorated pieces especially designed for this new art, including tables, 

chairs, tabourettes, plaques, picture frames, panels, etc. Also a large collection of decorated pieces. 
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free Crip to the 
[Paris Erposition 
Hnd Other Places == 


We know that there are a great many artists 
and art students who are anxious to visit The 
Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the 
expenses incurred will be too great a tax on their 
incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert 
to help and assist those interested in art, makes 
this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one 


sending in , 
100 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 
200 SIX MONTHS 4 Gr . 
400 THREE “ ? * 3 2 e 


we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposi- 
tion, including ten days in Paris, or five days 
in Paris and five days in London, with all trans- 
portation and hotel expenses absolutely free 


This is a Chance of a Lifetime 


For any further particulars, address 


Excursion Editor THE ART AMATEUR 
23 Union Square, New York 
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America’s Foremost 
Cartoonist Says: 


«ws 


GLA. Midhtan. 
Charent 





Tiffany Favrile Glass 
FOR GIFTS 


The effects in this glass are wholly original, strongly indi- 
vidual and always singularly fascinating. Favrile Glass is made 
in numerous forms, some simply beautiful, others more elaborate, 
no two alike, and all absolutely free from meretricious extrava- 
gance. The famous museums of the old and new world have 
bought collections for permanent exhibition, and it has attained 
such vogue in American homes that its possession is now a mark 


of distinction. 


¢ . eed a oe fee Vases 
hats” hs enna a Gorteicte | Ml, 
a Table Glass 


To those who do not already know it, 


we will send for ten cents two sheets, 
on which to experiment. 


19x25 


Stock sizes, 19x25 and 27x40. 


The Mittineague Paper Co. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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Tea Stands 
Tea Screens 
Cracker Fars 
Rose Fars 
Vinaigrettes 
Sal's Bottles 
Ink Stands 
Paper Weights 
Powder Boxes 


Finger Bowls 
Lee Plates 
Fruit Plates 
Olive Plates 
Sorbet Glasses 
Salt Cellars 


Decanters Fewel Boxes 


- 


Loving Cups 
Liqueur Sets 


TIFFANY 


Cigar Fars 





333-341 





Perfume Bottles 


Handkerchief Boxes 


Mr. Louis C. Tiffany signs or initials every piece. 


Picture Lights 

Candlesticks 

Desk and Reading Lights 

Cigar Lamps 

Gas Fixtures 

Electric Fixtures 

Portable Lamps 

Standing Lamps 

Hanging Lanterns 

Lamp, Electric and Candle 
Shades and Globes 

Fardinicres 

Window Transparencies 


STUDIOS 


(TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING CO.) 


Lllustrated Historical Booklets sent upon request—(1) Favrile Glass, (2) Lamps and 
Fixtures, (3) Glass Mosaic, (¢) Memorial Windows, (5) Memorial Tablets, (6) Monuments. 


Fourth Ave., New York 





F.WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers 


Artists’ Materials 





F. W. & Co.’s Fine Artists’ Oil Colors 

F. W. & Co.’s Fine Artists’ Canvas 

F. W. & Co.’s Superior Water Colors 

F. W. & Co.’s Soft and Half-hard 
Pastels 

We are Headquarters and Agents for 


The Strathmore Bristol Board and 
Charcoal Paper 


Pyrography Outfits 


In six different styles Also complete line of 


Platinum Points 


And all Separate Parts 
About 50 Different Designs in 
Wooden Articles and Leather Goods for Pyro- 
graphic and Water Color Decorations 


IVORIES for MINIATURE PAINTING 


Send for Special Lists 
And Mention THE ART AMATEUR 


Large Assortment of Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials, 
Water Color Sets, Papers and 
Other Supplies for Schools 
and Colleges 


Winsor & Newton's and Bourgeois & Schoen- 
feld's Water Colors, Muller & Hennig’s 
and Laeroix’s China Colors 


F. WEBER & CO. 
1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Houses: 709 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


F.W.Devoe & Co.’s 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 
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‘““THE STANDARD QUALITY ”’ 


We have just introduced a line of Water 
Colors in tubes for Schools and ele- 


mentary purposes. A set of ten colors of our 


Academic Water Colors 


in tubes will be mailed for One Dollar. Can 
be had of all dealers in Art Materials. 


PWEVORMGOMME EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the 
United States. 
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Button! 
Button! 


WHO’S 
GOT 

THE 
BUTTON? 








I Have the Button 


All shapes and sizes. Also 
Medallions for Belt Buckles and 
Hat Pins. 

Everything else conceived in the 
wildest flight of the china painter’s 
imagination. 


Best Gold in the Market 


Once used never abandoned. 
Great reduction in Chop Trays 
and B.& C. Trays. Send for 4 


new sheets of illustrations. 


MRS. FILKINS 


609 Main Street, Buffalo, New York 
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“REFLECTIONS.” FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARLES E. PROCTOR. 
(Copyright by the Soderholtz Co.) 





Copyright, 1899, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London. 
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THE LONDON LETTER. 


MR. MONTAGUE MARKS GOSSIPS PLEAS- 
ANTLY ABOUT SOME MASTERPIECES 
HE SEES OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
SCHOOL. 


OW much 
)_ more satisfac- 
tory it is to 
pass an hour 
or two look- 
ing at a few 
choice paint- 
ings than 
having to 
“do” a whole 
gallery full! I 
have just 
come from 
one of those 
delight ful 
periodical lit- 
tle exhibitions of “ Twenty Masterpieces,” 
at Agnew’s, where you are always sure to 
find certain gems from noted collections, 
which otherwise you might not be _priv- 
ileged to see. This time the pictures are of 
the early English school, and they are 
shown for the benefit of the Artists’ Gen- 
eral Benevolent Institution. 

Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Beechey, Hoppner, Raeburn, Turner, 
Morland and Bonington are the artists rep- 
resented—not all, perhaps, by “ master- 
pieces,” although at least the first three 
named are distinctly so, the Hogarth espe- 
cially. It is catalogued as “ The Lady’s 
Last Stake.” “ Piquet,” or “ Virtue in 
Danger,” was the painter’s own title for it. 
A wonderfully complete little cabinet pic- 
ture it is, which will compare favorably 
with almost the best of the genre works of 
the Dutch masters; an admirable example 
of its school, and as well preserved as if it 
had just come from the artist’s easel, just 
one hundred and forty years ago. How 
well it tells its story! Almost too well, for 
one feels that this coquettish lady, despite 
her confident manner, has found her match 
in the rakish young officer in scarlet and 
gold. The picture was painted for Lord 
Charlemont for £100. At the sale of the 
Charlemont collection, at Christie’s, in 1874, 
it brought £1585. According to the cata- 
logue, ‘Mrs. Thrale is said to have been 
Hogarth’s model for the lady.” It is true 
that she made that boast, and she ought to 
have known. But a writer in The Ath- 
enzum declares that she told a fib. He says 
that she was born some time between 1739 
and 1741, and argues that she could not 
have been the original of the picture 
(painted in 1759). He says, too, “ that the 
features are not hers.” As to that point I 
cannot speak, but I find nothing improbable 
in a young woman of eighteen to twenty 
years old having sat for the portrait. More- 
over, Mrs. Thrale was a lady and a scholar 
—she is said to have composed odes in the 
style of Horace—and it isn’t likely she 
would lie about a little thing like that. 

Hogarth had a great “succés d’estime” 
with this work. It was greatly admired, 
and Sir Richard (afterward Lord) Gros- 
venor at once commissioned him to paint 
him a picture. The well-known “ Sigis- 
munda,” now in the National Gallery, was 
the result. The canvas is an ambitious one, 
not of comedy, in which the artist excelled, 
but of tragedy—representing Boccaccio’s 
heroine weeping over the heart of Guis- 
cardo, her murdered lover. It did not 
please Sir Richard, who was shabby enough 
to back out of his bargain. Walpole lam- 
pooned the picture—as, by the way, he did 
many a better one—the small fry of critics 











followed suit, and poor Hogarth, who 
valued the picture at £400, never found a 
buyer for it. After his death, the Messrs. 
Boydell bought it for 56 guineas. Hogarth 
seems to have been but little appreciated in 
his own day and generation, judging by the 
miserable prices paid for his pictures; not 
only in regard to such works as “ Sigis- 
munda,” which were out of his vein, but in 
the case even of such famous productions 
as his “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” which was 
sold at auction in 1750, the six pictures of 
that wonderful series going to Mr. Lane for 
110 guineas, including the frames, which 
alone had cost 24 guineas. They were 
bequeathed by Mr. Lane to Colonel 
Carthorne, who sold them in 1797 for 
£1381 to Mr. Augerstein, and if the shades 
of poor Hogarth can “ revisit the glimpses 
of the moon,” it may console him to know 
that they, like the neglected “ Sigismunda,” 
now hold an honored place in the national 
collection in Trafalgar Square, although I 
am sorry to say that when I saw them last 
(under glass) they looked in a much less 
satisfactory condition than did “ Sigis- 
munda,” which was well preserved. 

But I am digressing. Let me get back 
to the little Agnew exhibition in Bond 
Street. 

The painting which occupies the place of 
honor is the large oblong canvas of “ The 
Ladies Waldegrave,” seated in a richly fur- 
nished room, where they are “ embroider- 
ing and winding silk.” They are all three 
dressed in white and wear their hair 
brushed up high in the fashion of the day. 
They certainly look very quaint and charm- 
ing, and do not in the least suggest the pain- 
ful fact that each at the time was suffering 
from a love disappointment. Yes, all three 
had been destined brides the very year this 
picture was painted, and in each case the 
engagement had come to an untimely end. 
Lady Laura had accepted Lord Carmar- 
then; Lady Maria, Lord Egremont; and 
Lady Horatio, the Duke of Ancaster— 
each had missed one of the first matches in 
the Kingdom. But did these love-blighted 
maidens therefore pine away and die 
young? No, indeed! Lady Laura married 
her cousin, fourth Earl Waldegrave ; Lady 
Maria married George, fourth Duke of 
Grafton; and Lady Horatio married Ad- 
miral Lord Hugh Seymour. 

The picture was painted for Horace Wal- 
pole, the young ladies being his great- 
nieces. He wrote enthusiastically of it 
while it was in progress, but did not seem 
to think so much of it when the day for pay- 
ment came nigh. “Sir Joshua Reynolds 
gets avaricious in his old age,” he exclaims. 
“ My picture of the young Ladies Walde- 
grave is no doubt very fine and graceful, 
but it cost me 800 guineas.” Which, it is 
said, was not true—the price being 300 
guineas. No such price as he named was 
probably paid to Sir Joshua for any such 
picture of like dimensions. For the enor- 
mous canvas he executed the year before 
for the Duke of Marlborough, containing 
eight full-length figures, he was paid only 
700 guineas. By. the way, what has become 
of the replica of the painting of “ The 
Ladies Waldegrave,” which Walpole said 
he considered “ still finer” than the orig- 
inal? No trace of it exists. There are four 
more numbers of the catalogue devoted to 
Reynolds, but the only one among them I 
would care to dwell on is the sketch of 
“Penelope Boothby ”—the one from which 
the well-known engraving by T. Park was 
made in 1789, and the one by S. Cousins, 
R.A., much later. It is wonderfully pre- 
served, and that is all I need say about it; 
for not long ago I devoted an article in The 
Art Amateur to Sir Joshua’s child por- 
traits, and if I remember aright, I dwelt par- 


ticularly on this one, and the sad story of 
the demure little creature in the mob cap 
who sat for it. 

Among the really fine things in the col- 
lection is Gainsborough’s half-length por- 
trait of Anne, Duchess of Cumberland, 
which used to belong to Lord Wenlock. 
The lady is a distinguished and haughty- 
looking blonde, befittingly attired in pink 
satin and a profusion of pearls. Gains- 
borough perhaps never had a better subject 
for his brush, nor more clearly showed his 
appreciation of the fact. It cannot be said 
that the portrait was dashed off in that 
white heat of enthusiasm which, technically, 
made his Countess Musgrave so. remark- 
able, but it is as refined, scholarly, and full 
of character as any work of his that I can 
call to mind. . 

MONTAGUE MARKS. 





THE coming sale of Mr. Henry Mosler’s 
paintings and studio effects, which will oc- 
cur the latter part of January, will, we hope, 
be largely attended. The things to be dis- 
posed of are of such excellence that they 
should readily sell at high prices. Among 
the pictures are some of the artist’s most im- 
portant works, including “The Ghost 
Story.” There are also some original draw- 
ings by Gustave Doré, and a picture of 
“ Abraham Offering up Isaac,” believed by 
Mr. Mosler to be an original work of the 
celebrated Spanish artist, Ribera. The re- 
markably handsome studio furniture in- 
cludes several fine gobelins and other tap- 
estries, ancient buffets, wardrobes and other 
antiquities, and many rare and interesting 
costumes—Breton, Louis XV., American 
Indian, etc. Mr. Mosler can be communi- 
cated with at his studio in the Carnegie 
Building, New York. 

x * x 

WE have just received the handsomely 
illustrated catalogue of “ The Fifth Series 
of One Hundred Paintings by Old Mas- 
ters,’ belonging to the Sedelmeyer collec- 
tion. This century of old masters includes 
many important examples of the old Dutch, 
Flemish, Italian, French, and English 
schools. There are by Rembrandt portraits 
of his father and mother and of his wife, 
Saskia; portraits by Lucas Cranach, the 
younger, Franz Hals, Gerard Dou, and Van 
Dyck, and landscapes by Ruisdael and 
Cuyp. Of the Italian school are a “ Cor- 
onation of the Virgin,” by Fra Angelico, 
and a-very interesting “ Virgin and Child ” 
by Pollajuolo. The old French school is 
represented by works of Clouet, Claude 
Lorrain, Pater, Watteau, Greuze, and 
Chardin. The Watteau is the celebrated 
“Embarquement Pour L’Isle de Cythére,” 
which was engraved by Larmessin, when it 
formed part of the De Julienne collection. 
Pictures by Bonington,. Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Romney, and Hoppner represent the 
early English school. 

** * 


Mr. FRANK RusseELt GREEN, A.N.A., the 
clever painter of the picture of “ Spring- 
time ” with a ploughman turning the sod, 
reproduced in our color study, is a native 
of Chicago and a pupil of Boulanger and 
Lefebvre and the Academie Julien, Collin 
and Couture. He has had a picture pur- 
chased by the Lotus Club Fund, is an 
associate of the National Academy of De- 
sign, a member of the American Water- 
Color Society, of the New York Water- 
Color Club, and of the Salmagundi Club. 
The picture was exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design. Mr. Green is at pres- 
ent in Europe. On his return we shall give 
our readers an illustrated article on his 
work, which will include his sketches of 
Holland and Venice. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 

FRANCIS WILSON’S 
drawing, “The Madonna 
of the Blossoms,” which 
we illustrate by permission 
of the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorating Company, is 
not more remarkable for 
the novelty of the concep- 
tion than for its boldness as a design 
for stained glass. The very high key 
suggested in the drawing has been suc- 
successfully adhered to in the window 
which has been erected in the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, in memory of 
Sarah C. Guild. The difficulty of keep- 
ing to such a key in glass is much greater 
than in a drawing or “painting, owing 
to the intensity of the light, which makes 
slight differences of tone very remark- 
able. The coloring is in varied 
whites, pale green, and pink. The 
figures are of the size of life. A broad 
border, filled with a foliated scroll de- 
sign in tones very little darker than 
those of the main subject, is not 
shown in our illustration. An inter- 
esting technical point about the win- 
dow is that, instead of the usual 
strengthening by horizontal iron bars 
on the outside, it has been reinforced 
by steel bars bent to the shape of the 
principal leads and masked by them. 

* * * 





THE progress in connoisseurship 
of Mr. Clark, of Montana, is a real 
triumph for his teachers and friends, 
the dealers. He is now, as was seen 
at the late Union League Club Ex- 
hibition, the happy possessor of a 
genuine Rubens, a fine Turner, a* 
magnificent Rousseau, and other pic- 
tures, beside which his first sensa- 
tional purchase, “ The Posing of the 
Model,” by Fortuny, bought by him 
at the Stewart sale, must take a lower 
place. His education is doubtless 
costing him a good deal; but, then, 
what he is learning now he will not 
be obliged to unlearn later. 

* * * 


A CHARMING obliquity of thought, 
which would delight the soul of 
Charles Lamb, appears in Mr. Ohr’s 
note about his “ Elia” vase in the 
third exhibition of the National Arts 
Club. “ The ‘ Elia’ vase,” he says, 
“refers to Lamb’s roast pig: it was 
found in the ashes of Mr. Ohr’s 
burnt house.” What was found— 
the vase or the pig? And is Mr. 
Ohr under the impression that the 
pig, while still alive and wallowing 
in the puddles of Phing Yang, was 
named Elia; or does he fancy that Elia, 
otherwise Lamb, was cremated in the ruins 
of Bobo’s hut, and was in that manner 
transformed into roast pig? What seems 
most probable is that Mr. Ohr, of Biloxi, 
Miss., burned down his house, as Bobo did 
his, and with a result almost as pleasing. 
Bobo, if we remember rightly, was particu- 
larly enthusiastic over the “ crackling” of 
his burnt pig, as Mr. Ohr doubtless was 
over the “ crackle” of his burnt vase. And 
the unctuous look and feel of the latter 
recalls Lamb’s description of the porcine 
integument when it is properly done. We 
are anxious to know if, to complete the 
parallel, Mr. Ohr still sets fire to his house 
every time he wishes to produce an “ Elia ” 
vase. At any rate, those who cannot see 


a specimen of the Biloxi ware may form 
some idea of its appearance by re-reading 
the most famous of the immortal “ Essays 
of Elia.” 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOW FOR ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH, 
Designed and Executed by Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co. 


Tue exhibition brought out the fact that 
quite a number of amateurs all over the 
country are experimenting with pottery 
glazes, and, in many instances, with admi- 
rable results. We express our satisfaction 
in what appears a general movement to try 
new forms and new glazes, and to abandon 
the hopeless competition with the factories, 
which so many amateurs of ceramics under- 
take. The amateur should lead, and not 
follow, the manufacturer. It is for him to 
discover novelties and to produce excep- 
tional pieces for the collector. It is for the 
manufacturer to perfect processes, to 
cheapen the product, and to bring it within 
everybody’s reach. 
* * * 

WE remarked a notable degree of skill in 
producing iridescent effects in the pieces 
shown by the Newcomb College Pottery, 
New Orleans— Miss Eva E. Adams, of Chi- 
cago; Mr. Theophilus Brower, Jr., of East 
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Hampton, L. I.; Mr. Hugh C. Robertson, 
of Dedham, Mass., and Mr. Charles Volk- 
mar, of Corona, L. I. There were also 
several pieces by the pioneer of modern 
lustred glazing, Clement Massier, of Golfe 
San Juan, France. Massier’s iridescent 
effects are sometimes very fine, but he 
frequently makes a poor use of them in 
landscape and other designs, in which the 
iridescence interferes with our appreciation 
of the patterns. If a pattern is used, it 
should be of a bold character, like that of 
the old Persian tile shown by Mr. Kelekian, 
and that of the Hispano-Moresque plate 
exhibited by Mr. Chadwick. 
* * * 

In the latter’s store in East Eighteenth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, the visitor will 
be shown modern Spanish wares—blue, 
dark green, and copper lustred, in which 
the old traditional forms and patterns are 
repeated. These wares are sold at modest 
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prices, and the smaller pieces would be ex- 
cellent models for the ceramic decorator to 
study. Mr. Chadwick is the sole agent for 
the Andalusian potteries which produce 
them. He also keeps on hand a large stock 
of ancient French, Spanish, and Italian em- 
broideries, brocades, and velvets, and has 
the most comprehensive collection in Amer- 
ica, with one exception, of old coppers, 
brasses, and other antique metal work. The 
exception is the well-known collection of 
Mr. A. W. Drake, who obtained many of 
his most admired treasures through Mr. 
Chadwick. 
* * * 

Ir has nothing to do with art this time, 
but, all the same, the modesty of the Louis- 
ville Beard of Education is embarrassing. 
That eminent body has just decided that the 
female teachers under its control shall not 
wear “rainy-day” skirts, even on rainy 
days. Perhaps it will next forbid the male 
teachers to turn up their trousers in 
bad weather. 

x * * 

At the new Carmer galleries, 295 
Fifth Avenue,among the most impor- 
tant pictures are two recent works by 
Gérome, one of which illustrates the 
artist’s idea of the Italian coloniza- 
tion project in Abyssinia. In the 
extreme distance a column of troops 
is debouching from a mountain ra- 
vine upon a sandy plain. There is 
no sign of vegetation or of water. 
In the foreground a leopard is 
% crouched among the rocks, watching 
the advancing column with hungry 
eyes. The other Gérome is a harem 
interior, with a swimming pool and 
bathers, one of whom has clambered 
upon the marble margin to light a 
narghile. A rug, with a platter of 
oranges and a silver coffee-pot, af- 
fords a brilliant spot of color in the 
right foreground. Other fine things 
at Carmer’s are a painting of sol- 
diers resting in the shelter of a stone 
wall, by De Neuville; a study of an 
ambulance wagon with the red cross 
displayed, by the same artist; an 
early but large and effective Jong- 
kind with a fine night sky—‘ Skat- 
ing by Moonlight”; a “ Dutch In- 
terior,” by Madou, and examples of 
Ziem, Rousseau, Diaz, Jacque, Artz, 
Blommers, and other well-known 
artists. 

* * * 

Amonc his coppers and brasses, 
Mr. Chadwick sometimes has mod- 
ern pieces executed in New York, 
which he sells for what they are at 
a low figure. A less scrupulous 
dealer would submit them to some 
of the processes described. in an- 
other article in this number, and palm then 
off on confiding customers as high-priced 
antiques. The extent to which supercheries 
of this sort have been carried is truly sur- 
prising. In consequence of it we learn every 
now and then that doubt has been thrown 
on the authenticity of some work that has 
long ranked as a masterpiece. The news 
now comes from Dresden that the famous 
“Madonna di San Sisto,” there preserved, 
is not by Raphael, but a copy; and it is 
said that there has been a rush of learned 
German professors and directors of muse- 
ums to Rome in the hope that the original 
may be discovered there. If this can occur 
in regard to a picture of such celebrity, the 
inference is plain that purchasers of old 
masters should not pay too much for attri- 
butions, even by distinguished experts, It 
cannot be too often reiterated that the only 
absolutely safe rule is to buy works of art 
only on their merits as such, unless when 








a clear pedi- 
gree can be 
shown. But we 
would not, for 
all that, under- 
rate the knowl- 
edge acquired 
during a life- 
time occupied 
with art. This 
has its value. 
which should 
be seriously 
considered, though by itself it may not al- 
ways produce certainty. 

* * * 

In buying from a reliable dealer, such as, 
for instance, in the matter of antique furni- 
ture, Mr. H. D. Gardiner, one has the bene- 
fit of his knowledge as an artist and an 
expert, acquainted with the characteristics 
of all the great decorative periods and with 
the-methods of construction and modes of 
working peculiar to each. Mr. Gardiner 
makes a specialty of fitting houses with an- 
tique furniture in keeping with the archi- 
tect’s designs, and there is no one better 
qualified to suggest and carry out an origi- 
nal scheme for interior decoration. 

* * * 


Mr. J. DuNBAR WaiGut’s little exhibition 
of photographic studies from Egypt, Japan, 
and continental Europe at the Camera Club 
brings up the ever-recurring question as to 
how far our pleasure in pictures is and 
should be due to the simple perception of 
resemblance. Mr. Wright makes no claim 
to artistic superiority, but it is evident, in 
several instances, that he has tried for and 
obtained an artistic effect. Still, it is true 
that his most interesting photographs are 
those that reproduce sights familiar but not 
often pictured, such as “ Swimming” and 
“ Natives Swimming Around Ship at Hono- 
lulu.” In the former the distortion of the 
body of the swimmer as it appears seen 
from above through the water is very re- 
markable. 





* * * 


Here are two fresh and unworn instances 
of the delight in resemblance, which we 
print for the benefit of the next college pro- 
fessor who may feel impelled to write on 
wsthetics. The first is from an untranslated 
Armenian manuscript, but will remind the 
reader of several well-known classic stories. 
When Shah Abbas, of blessed memory, 
made his triumphal entry into the city of 
Van, he gave orders that the streets were 
not to be cleaned or illuminated in his honor, 
but that the citizens were to make a public 
exhibit of whatever works of art they owned 
or could produce. The display, we may 
imagine, was superb, and the Shah beheld 
wonders which a modern collector can only 
dream of. In the midst of this magnificence 
there came forward a certain jeweller, who 
offered his majesty a single grape. The 
great potentate reminded the man that he 
had signified his desire to see on this occa- 
sion works of art and not of nature; but the 
jeweller returned that his grape was truly 
a work of art. Believing that he had to do 
with a new and artificial variety of the fruit, 
and that its excellence must reside in its 
taste, the Shah carried it to his lips, and 
only then discovered that it was wrought in 
enamel. 

* * * 

Tue other story is one of contempora- 
neous human interest, as the newspapers 
say. At a recent picture show a small 
daughter of Eve, who had listened atten- 
tively for some time to the criticisms of 
older persons, all directed to the failures of 
the artists to secure perfect likenesses of the 
things represented by them, ventured at last 
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to commend a certain “ Interior with Fig- 
ures,” which had been overlooked by her 
elders. She was quickly asked what she 
had found that was good in it, and as 
promptly replied that she had recognized 
the pattern of the carpet in the picture as 
the same as that of her mother’s drawing- 
room. 
*x* * * 

Some of the criticisms in the papers on 
Mr. Herman G. Herkomer’s portraits at the 
Boussod-Valadon galleries are just as naive. 
Of course, the paintings resemble his sit- 
ters. Equally, of course, that is a matter of 
importance to these gentlemen and ladies 
and their friends. But if there were not 
something more than the mere portrait+in 
such paintings as those of the young son of 
Lord Edmund Talbot and that of Professor 
Hubert Herkomer in his academic robes, we 
should not feel inclined to speak of the 
younger Mr. Herkomer as an artist of great 
promise. He is a nephew of the professor, 
whose striking full-length figure is the most 
virile piece of work in the exhibition. 

kk x 

Wuen Mr. Whistler castigates his fan- 
cied enemies, the world enjoys the fun; but 
sometimes these worms turn on their tor- 
mentor and take a mean but effectual re- 
venge by destroying Mr. Whistler’s work. 
Years ago a sign which “ the master,” as his 
friend, Mr. Pennell, calls him, had painted 





for a club of which he was a member, was 
bedaubed by another, and Whistler made 
a terrible outcry about it. Yet no word has 
yet issued from him in regard to the re- 
ported desecration of the celebrated Peacock 
Room in the late Mr. Leyland’s house, on 
the shutters of which Whistler had painted 
birds, whose plumage might excite the envy 
of Yeishi or Outamaro. Mr. James Sant, 
R.A., son-in-law and successor to Mr. Ley- 
land, is said to have packed these and the 
Cordova leather hangings away in a garret, 
to perish by neglect. If so, we may expect 
to see the audacious Royal Academician 
pilloried in the next edition of “ The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies.” 
* kx 


Mrs. EvizaABetH Ropsins PENNELL, the 
literary better half of Mr. Whistler’s sincer- 
est flatterer, was lately convicted, by the 
way, of a most amusing error. She, if any 
one, should know whence was derived the 
name of the Schuylkill River, on the banks 
of which she was born. Yet, in a recent 
magazine article, she speaks of it as a eupho- 
nious Indian appellation. We fear that the 
Indian who christened the Schuylkill was 
a Dutchman,:and that Mrs. Pennell’s Phila- 
delphia friends will not soon forgive or for- 
get her blunder. 








- THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 

Or the various positions that have been 
suggested for the permanent Navy Arch, 
the best is unquestiénably that which the 
temporary arch now occupies. A series of 
composite photographs, printed by The New 
York Herald, show how the arch would 
look on the Riverside Drive at One Hun- 
dred and Sixth Street, at the end of the 
bridge being built across One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, and at three of the en- 
trances to Central Park. The latter would 
afford the requisite background of trees, but 
would be no great improvement in that re- 
spect on the present situation, while in all 
the views given by our enterprising con- 
temporary, the arch is dwarfed by the great 
spaces around it. The Romans did not put 
their triumphal arches out in the country. 
They placed them in the Forum, the very 
heart of the city. It is true that the perma- 
nent arch should be considerably larger in 
all its dimensions than the present one; but 
this, not in order to hold its own in com- 
parison with the surrounding buildings, but 
to fill more agreeably the space in which it 
is to be the most important object. It is 
a question of relative, not of absolute, size ; 
and the space to which it should be propor- 
tioned is that of the square as a whole. The 
Herald’s pictures also make plain the fact 
that the colonnade is an integral portion of 
the design, and that there should be no 
thought of abandoning it. 

* *K x ° 

For years past the artistic societies of this 
city have from time to time converted them- 
selves into debating societies to discuss vari- 
ous plans of municipal embellishment. In 
the boldest and most interesting of these it 
was assumed that Madison Square should 
be the starting-point of any serious work of 
the sort. That is now, and is likely always 
to be, the centre of the city’s vitality. New 
Yorkers may go to sleep elsewhere; they 
will come to the neighborhood of Madison 
Square to work, talk, and be amused. It is 
possibly owing to the fact that the artists 
have been doing their talking too far up- 
town, in their Fifty-seventh Street retreat, 
that it has failed to arouse the people. When 
they came together in the Madison Square 
Garden, they accomplished actual work, 
and aroused a real interest in their projects. 
It may seem very beautiful and modest of 
them now to return to Fifty-seventh Street 
and set the only too willing public fast asleep 
again with drowsy talk; but it would be 
decidedly better if they would energetically 
supplement the efforts of the Arch Commit- 
tee, and carry on a campaign of education 
through the press and by open meetings in 
a live part of the town, until the erection of 
the permanent arch in Madison Square is 
assured, and in that way the work of beauti- 
fying the city is fitly begun. 

* * * 

WE do not like to suggest to private in- 
dividuals what they should do with the 
works of art purchased by them; but would 
not Mr. Law- 
rence, the owner 
of Raffaelli’s 
picture of the 
Arch, be doing 
the handsome 
thing if he would 
put the painting 
up at auction 
and devote the 
proceeds to the 
Arch fund? The 
next buyer 
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might do likewise, and half the amount 
needed might be secured in an evening. 
* * * 

Mr. RarraE ui, by the way, has given 
over his project for a lecturing tour and has 
decided upon taking up his residence for 
some time in New York. He will have a 
studio in the Durand-Ruel building and 
another in a cab, in which he will paint our 
street scenes. We hope he will not forget 
to take a few jaunts into our picturesque 
and cosmopolitan suburbs, where he will 
find multitudes of strange characters and of 
hitherto unpictured effects to transfer to 
canvas. It may be his lot to show our 
native artists what is most interesting and 
most paintable in their surroundings. 

* kK x 


Tue efforts which are being made to 
unite all the artistic societies of New York in 
the promotion of one great yearly exhibition 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture ex- 
cite our sympathy. We admit the usefulness 
of the smaller exhibitions of individual art- 
ists and of particular groups, but something 
big and comprehensive is needed to draw 
crowds and spread the influence of art 
among the people. We should be still better 
pleased were the workers in the minor artis- 
tic crafts to come together for a similar 
purpose. Suppose that amateur workers in 
pottery and porcelain, in metals, in wood- 
carving, and pyrography, in needlework of 
all sorts, in ivory and bone, in leather, glass, 
and enamels, throughout the country, were 
to send their best and most original prod- 
ucts only—not drawings or designs for 
others to carry out, but the actual objects 
designed and made by them, to a yearly 
exhibition, to be held in New York during 
the holiday season—we think such an ex- 
hibition would evoke a more real, popular 
interest in art than any display of pictures 
or statuary would. The works forwarded 
could be sold for the producer’s benefit, and 
all left unsold at the end of the exhibition 
could be cleared away at auction, thus, in 
severy case, avoiding return charges. As 
with picture exhibitions, small and select 
displays like those of the National Arts Club 
serve a very useful purpose; but, to make 
a deep and lasting impression, much bigger 
yearly exhibitions will be needed. We in- 
vite correspondence on the subject. 

* * * 

WE are happy to say that our endeavors 
to extend a knowledge of real as distin- 
guished from imitation hand-wrought metal 
work are bearing fruit. One of the largest 
manufacturers in the kind, who takes a 
serious interest in the subject, announces 
that any one who, following the instructions 
given in The Art Amateur, becomes expert 
in raising metal to shape with hammer and 
mallet, may be sure of employment. Ac- 
cording to the gentleman, it is more difficult 
to find capable workers than to provide work 
for them. Buyers will willingly pay the 
price demanded for real, original, and taste- 
ful hand work, if they can only get it. For 
his part, the proprietor of The Art Amateur 
offers to give a free, practical demonstration 
of the art to any student who will arrange 
to call upon him for that purpose. 

* * * 

Tue recently organized American Society 
of Miniature Painters proposes to hold its 
first annual exhibition early in January. 
Original miniature paintings only will be 
admitted, excluding works from photo- 
graphs. Miniatures intended for the ex- 
hibition should be delivered at the Grand 
Union Hotel, Park Avenue, near Forty-first 
Street, New York, on January 5th, from 
8.30 a.M. to 12 M. For fuller information 
the reader should apply to the Secretary of 
the Society, Mr. William J. Baer, 90 Grove 
Street, New York City. 
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THERE is at present at Oehme’s galleries 
a small case of miniatures by Mr. Theodor 
Wust of uncommon excellence as to color 
and modelling. We hope to present Mr. 
Wist’s views on the art, with reproductions 
of some of his works, in our next issue. 
At Oehme’s there are also to be seen an 
important “ Stormy Sunset,” by Rousseau, 
with a row of dark trees in the middle dis- 
tance and a foreground flooded-by_recent 
rains; and a remarkable “Canal in Hol- 
land,” by Cazin, painted to order for Mr. 
Oehme. 

* * * 

Ir does not require a cynic to see that 
there may be a great speculation in real 
estate behind the move contemplated by the 
Boston Art Museum. The trustees of the 
institution, we learn, have just purchased a 
tract of land in the Back Bay Fens, and pro- 
pose to erect thereon a more convenient 
building than the present, and to keep other 
buildings at such a distance that there will 
be no danger of a fire spreading from them 
to the museum. The purpose of thus secur- 
ing safety is a good one, but will it always 
be kept in view? The city is sure to spread 
out and enclose the new museum site, as it 
has the old one, and the land obtained will 
hardly suffice to remove the building from 
all danger of destruction by fire. 





COUNTERFEITING ANTIQUITIES. 








H, yes, we are every now 
and then reminded to be- 
ware of the clever coun- 
terfeiters of Naples, 
Smyrna, and the Isles of 
Greece; but the collector 
would do well to look near- 
er home for the producers 
of many of the articles with 
which enterprising dealers 
attempt to fool him. These 
men, though they rarely 
themselves attempt to deal 
fraudulently, are aware 
what use is made of their 
productions. They com- 
monly carry on an honest trade as menders 
of antiques or makers of avowed imitations ; 
but at the same time manufacture pieces 
which might easily deceive the novice, but 
keep on the right side of the law by selling 
to men who are no novices, and who know 
what they are buying. 

* * * 






A FEw years ago, in Soho, London, there 
was a factory for antique coppers which is 
probably still in operation. The legitimate 
business of the place was the manufacture 
of stew-pans and kettles ; but when trade was 
dull in that way any sort of antiques for 
which there happened to be a demand was 
produced instead. An old incense-burner, 
for example, would be reproduced by the 
dozen by hammering over a chuck. If or- 
namented with pierced work the copies 
would be coated with asphaltum, through 
which the design would be traced, when it 
would then be eaten out in an acid bath, sav- 
ing the time which would be required to cut 
out the pattern with a piercing saw. The 
bath leaves thin edges, by which such work 
may be detected. The work would then be 
annealed, and would be permitted to oxidize 
and scale. Pickling with muriatic acid and 
salt, to produce a good coating of verdigris, 
would complete the job. Sometimes these 
‘ antiques ” would be purposely broken, and 
would be clumsily mended with solder, or 
with pure tin if the piece was to pass for a 
very ancient one. Chiselled metal was re- 
produced by casting and “ dubbing” over 
with the hammer, then pickling, annealing, 
and bending. In such ways helmets, copper 
and brass castings for antique furniture, and 
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the like were 
made. Old 
lead work, 


such as the _o, “ 
garden stat- — 


ues once 
fashionable 
in England, 
was made by 
beating the 
lead overa 
carving first 
— inthard 
woods The sharp edges of the old work 
would \be imitated by hammering at random 
without much regard to accuracy, and the 
copy would be pickled in dilute sulphuric 
acid Ao give it a weather-beaten appear- 
ance. 





* * 

Nor far from Lambeth Palace is an an- 
tique pottery and porcelain factory owned 
by a Frenchman who exports his wares all 
over the world. The work is done in the 
utmost secrecy, but the present writer’s in- 
iormant, who is book-keeper in a tile and 
drain-pipe factory near by, discovered it, 
owing to an error of the postman, who de- 
livered to him the Frenchman’s mail. In 
handing it to its owner, he managed to pen- 
etrate to the inner room, where rare por- 
celains are copied by the dozen, beyond 
which are the kilns. It must not be sup- 
posed ‘that such work is always badly per- 
formed. The prices obtained are such as to 
tempt skilful workmen and to permit them 
to spend much time in experimenting and 
studying in museums. They are frequently 
persons of much intelligence. 

* * * 

In New York a certain cabinet-maker on 
Sixth Avenue produces very clever imita- 
tions of old German furniture. He keeps a 
good stock of various woods on hand, and 
understands thoroughly the difference be- 
tween ancient methods of construction and 
the modern. He uses the wood-carving 
machine for roughing the decorative parts 
of the work, but finishes by hand. Worm 
holes are produced by a combination of 
geared drills, which leaves the dust in the 
holes. A little dust from very old wood is 
blown into the mouth of the holes, and the 
proper color is given by treatment with acids 
or caustic potash. A small founder in 
Twenty-seventh Street is the happy posses- 
sor of a fine old crucifix, by the reproduc- 
tion of which in numberless copies he makes 
his living. This man, very clever in his 
way, works in a cellar on the bare earth and 
in sabots, as he was accustomed to do in his 
native land. 

* * * 

Most of the really deceptive counterfeits 
are made by such men. Each working alone 
in his little den, and utterly unknown ex- 
cept to the dealers who purchase the work, 
they are ‘absolutely safe from’ the interfer- 
ence of the law, which would have no hold 
om them even if discovered After all, it is 
the fraudulent dealers and nct they who are 
to be blamed. They only sell their work for 
what it is where they find a steady market 
at living prices. The dealer who sells it 
for antique makes all the profit, and should 
take all the blame. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE CHRISTMAS 
MAGAZINES. 





BY WILLIAM PATTEN. 


acs .a ITH the ex- 
SSS) ception of 

Harper’s, 
; most of 
the De- 
cember 
numbers 
of the 
ma g a- 
zines do 
not seem 
up totheir 
own averages for 
some of the earlier 
fall months—as far 
as the illustrations 
are concerned. Mc- 
Clure’s seems to be 
suffering from too 
much success, or 
else from an indif- 
ferent Art Department. The process plates 
are not up to the mark, and the printing 
seems for this month, as is often the case, 
a “quantité negligeable.”” Compare the 
printing of the pen drawings in “ Whistling 
Dick’s Christmas Stocking ” with, say, the 
cut on page 211 of Leslie’s Monthly. The 
special Christmas features consist of two 
reproductions in color from paintings by 
C. K. Linson. The color plates seem to 
have been made in Vienna, and the results 
by this process are obtained by using a 
series of half-tone plates, one for each color. 
The process is not new to this country, but 
its paths are beset with dangers, it is so 
difficult to control the values of the small 
masses. Large masses of dark or light 
seem to come fairly well, but the intermedi- 
ate tones have a way of eluding intention 
which is discouraging. The second of the 
color pages, ‘* The Visit of Mary to Eliza- 
beth,” seems cleaner and clearer in color, 
owing to the subject being pitched in a 
higher key. This allows the white paper 
to become a factor in clearing the tones, but 
for all practical purposes the page is as flat 
and lacking in air as a Japanese print, with- 
out the advantage of having been designed 
for a flat result. 

The general typographical appearance of 
Leslie’s is good—much better than some 
of its rivals in the ten-cent field—though the 
page margins could be better proportioned. 
The magazine heading on the left-hand 
pages seems the unnecessary survival of a 
tradition. The drawings by H. C. Christy 
will probably be consiflered the artistic 
features of the month, but they will hardly 
add to his reputation. Some of the pen 
drawings by Ch. Grunwald for ‘ Christ- 
mas Presents ” are quite in the right direc- 
tion. There is a nice feeling for color in 
them, and they are drawn with a simplicity 
and directness which is absent from much 
of the pen-and-ink work in this country— 
more the sort of thing one finds in some of 
the English periodicals—legitimate pen 
drawings, not labored patterns of line and 
tint or examples of tone reproduced with 
a pen. It may interest the reader to com- 
pare the example on page 211 with the 
drawings reproduced on pages 247 or 248 
of the Christmas Century. The half-tone 
plate and wash drawing have had such long 
innings that the pen has practically been 
discarded by the best men, and when pen- 
and-ink drawings are used, they are usually 
printed on the inferior-surfaced paper used 
for text pages. 

The illustrations in the December Mun- 
sey are dull and lifeless in color, even in 
those sections where coated paper is used, 












though some of Mr. Wright’s illustrations 
for the “Isle of Unrest” come out well, 
both as to drawing and reproduction. It is 
a pleasure, however, to see pages that are 
not filled up with so many square inches of 
rectangular gray half-tone plates in monoto- 
nous procession. On page 367, for example 
(there are others), the white paper is made 
a factor in the illustration, and the result 
is so felicitous that one wonders at not find- 
ing something of this kind more often in 
the higher-priced magazines. 

The December Scribner is principally to 
be remarked for an interesting scheme of 
decoration by Walter Appleton Clark and 
T. Guernsey Moore, for a poem by Harri- 
son S. Morris. ‘The first, second, third, 
fourth, and eighth pages are distinctly suc- 
cessful, though, considering the weight of 
color in the type, one might wish a little 
less weight in the borders. If the fourth, 
fifth, and seventh pages are less successful, 
much seems chargeable to the reproduction. 
The drawing for the two pages of the 
“ Adoration of the Magi” is so dignified 
and reverential a presentation of the sub- 
ject, the oneness of intent is so manifest in 
line, form, and tone, the characterization is 
so varied, and the drawing is so adequate, 
without being academical, that, even while 
regretting the imperfection of the repro- 
duction, which stands in the way of a better 
appreciation, one is tempted to ask who 
among us could do so well? Not the least 
interesting feature is the way the artist has 
drawn the figures, like the characters in a 
Greek play, on such large lines that they 
become symbols in the decoration and story, 
not models posing in attitude. Mr. Christy’s 
drawings in wash and crayon for the story 
by Octave Thanet have many of the quali- 
ties which make for popular success. Pretty 
women, well gowned and with an air of good 
breeding about them, can always be relied 
upon to win their way with the public, and he 
sometimes draws them with a nicety that is 
quite vital and convincing. One would think 
it a privilege to walk down the avenue with 
them or be seen in their company at the 
theatre. It is surely a considerable accom- 
plishment to have created such types. Some 
other qualities which one would like to see 
in his work may perhaps in the fulness of 
time be added to those he possesses. His 
drawings without backgrounds decorate the 
pages very nicely, and the first drawing is 
certainly a nice example of what Abbey 
used to call “ girling.” Mr. Sterner is an 
artist whose conceptions are permeated with 
the flavor of that Thackeraynian sentiment 
which seems part and parcel of the better 
element of the Anglo-Saxon race. Some- 
times he becomes impatient with his mate- 
rials, so that his realizations fall short of 
his conceptions, but even in such cases—and 
there are some in the illustrations to “ The 
Senior Reader ”—his work is always inter- 
esting, it is so well informed of life, and 
illustrates the spirit of the text so well. He 
makes one feel that he actually knows the 
people he draws, and has been able to enter 
into their lives, and succeeds in helping us 
to do so. I can imagine some one saying, 
for example, of a family portrait by 
Sterner : “ It is the general opinion that the 
portrait does not look quite’ so much like 
the gentleman as his photograph, but it rep- 
resents a side of his character which we all 
remember him by.” The other illustrations 
are by W. Glackens, and are reproduced in 
color. It is difficult to speak of Mr. Glack- 
ens’s work with fairness in the limits of 
a few lines, and I shall defer consideration 
of it to another time. The color can hardly 
be called successful, and can at best be con- 
sidered as a stage in an experiment, which 
may lead to happier results later. There 
are also seven pages by C. Dana Gibson. 





There is much that is admirable in the 
Christmas Century—some that is worthy 
of high praise—Mr. Keller’s drawings for 
“The Autobiography of a Quack,” Phil 
May’s “East End Loafers,” Mr. Cole’s 
engraving of the Miss Farren portrait by 
Lawrence, Mr. Edwards’s decorations for 
the opening poem, and some of the portraits 
in the Cromwell article. But it is something 
of a jump to the “ Samoan Sea Nymphs at 
Play.” Mr. Keller is not only an unusually 
good draughtsman, with a forcible, dramatic 
ability to tell a story, and lots of other 
things besides, but he is probably the clever- 
est man in the use of gouache in this coun- 
try. The drawing on page 290 is a good 
example of his work, though any one can 
quarrel with the way he carries his tones 
out to form ragged edges around his draw- 
ing. The color work is thin and pale. Some 
of Mr. Pennell’s drawings for Besant’s 
“One of Two Millions in East London,” 
* Ratcliffe—Cross Stairs,” “ Wade Street 
Limehouse,” and “ An East End Wharf” 
look as though they had been intended for 
tone reproduction and the tone had been 
left out. 

Harper’s easily carries away the palm for 
Christmas color work, with a page drawing 
by Howard Pyle, which is an interesting 
example of what richness of color can be 
obtained with a few printings. The other 
color results in the same article are of vary- 
ing excellence, some more happy than 
others, with a tendency to sombreness, 
caused by the too liberal use of blacks next 
to color. The color scheme for the pen 
drawings by Miss Stillwell, to illustrate 
E. S. Martin’s article on “ Children,” is a 
simple one, well adapted to the character 
of the drawings, and the result is altogether 
pleasing. The drawings, some of them, 
show the influence of Boutét de Monvel, 
but that is a very small matter when the 
childish figures have been observed with 
such sympathetic intelligence and drawn 
with such freedom. The simple technique 
of line, gray tint (which seems to have been 
made with a lithographic crayon) and 
black, gives a result which is not only en- 
tirely adequate, but is particularly well 
adapted to the decoration of type pages. In 
fact, I am inclined to think that, after Kate 
Greenaway, Boutét de Monvel, and Rosina 
Emmet Sherwood, these are the best draw- 
ings of the kind that have appeared in 
an American magazine. The six page draw- 
ings by Miss Stillwell (of which one is 
here reproduced) surprise one enjoyably 
with their novelty and charm. It is a still 
greater surprise to find they are the work of 
a young woman of twenty. Miss Stillwell 
is a pupil of Howard Pyle, as might be 
inferred from certain qualities in the work. 
There is so much that is original, however, 
a quality of human appreciation-that is so 
genuine, and a sense of decorative arrange- 
ment on the page which is so unusual, that 
they are lifted entirely above the plane of 
the commonplace. In fact, the distinction 
of some of the drawings—a quality hard 
to define—is one of their principal claims to 
recognition. There is plenty of room for 
more work of this,kind, the world is by 
so much richer for Such"poems of child-life, 
such every-day incidents, lifted above their 
every-day place in the world by the artist’s 
imagination. If “A New Day” was a 
painting in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, instead of an illustration, we would 
soon find reproductions of it on sale in every 
city in the Union. Some of Mr. Frost’s 
drawings for “ Dark er de Moon”. show 
him in a new light, and one in which he has 
successfully caught the “ devil” element of 
the story in some night effects. Henry 
Hutt’s drawing on page 23 is a good exam- 
ple of his work. 
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PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


ITI. 


THE first step in any serious study of 
water-color should be in the direction of 
still life. The painting of objects which 
remain where they are placed and in the 
same light is obviously easier than the 
painting of evanescent effects of landscape 
or of living and moving figures. It is there- 
fore possible to approach a complete ren- 
dering both of form and color, and the 
student is likely to be a severer critic of his 
own work. Now, all progress comes from 
self-criticism. The beginner who paints 
still life may expect to advance more 
rapidly in the knowledge of form and of the 
use of his tools than if he began with land- 
scape or the figure, the acknowledged diffi- 
culties of which would 
furnish him with ex- 
cuses for his ill suc- 
cess. 

By still life, in the 
widest sense, we mean 
all sorts of inanimate 
objects—common 
household wares and 
costly bric-a-brac, 
stuffs, books, arms, 
fruits, and vegetables, 
dead game, fish, and so 
forth, Flowers are 
usually made a study 
apart. This variety of 
objects appeals to all 
tastes. If one desires 
to become a painter of 
animals, he can begin 
with dead game; if of 
landscape, with studies 
of rocks and vege- 
tables. Even if he aims 
at the figure, he will 
find his early studies of 
drapery and of house- 
hold furniture of the 
utmost use to him. 

As still-life work 
may be done entirely 
indoors, it is a good 
study for winter. There 
is no reason why one 
should not install him- 
self comfortably. For 
one thing, there is no 
excuse for using blocks 
of paper, as you may 
have plenty of time and 
everything needed for 
stretching Whatman 
paper. It may be well 
to use a desk, instead 
of an easel, and one 
may just as well make 
himself comfortable in 
an easy-chair as un- 
comfortable on a camp- 
stool. 

First practice will in- 
clude the management of the brush. In 
outline work hold the brush straight up and 
down and work with the point only. For 
laying a tint use the side of the brush, put- 
ting more or less pressure upon it as the 
form is broader or narrower. For very 
light tints, especially where an effect of 
transparency is needed, drag the side of the 
brush lightly over the surface of the paper, 
so that the color takes only on the grain. 
The very dark or positive touches, called 
“accents,” are got by first pressing the 
point of the brush strongly upon the paper 
(but not so as to crush it), and then lifting 
it abruptly. This disengages a little drop 
of color, which must be allowed to dry 
where it comes. 

Be careful to get only the best moist col- 


From Harper’s Magazin 





ors. If they dry up in the tubes, as they 
may if not used very often, it is sufficient 
to plunge them for a few minutes in warm 
water to make them soft again. It is well to 
have a large list of colors, for all will be 
found useful. Add to the list already given 
India Ink Bistre, Pale and Deep Cadmium 
and Cadmium Orange, Light Red, Raw 
and Burnt Umber, Sepia, Payne’s Gray, or 
Neutral Tint. Some of these colors wash 
up easily, others demand more time to dis- 
solve, Among the first are India Ink, Ivory 
Black, Sepia, Raw Sienna, the Madders, 
and Prussian Blue. These colors adhere 
well to the paper, and are the most useful 
for extended tints. The other sort of col- 
ors, such as Vermilion, Yellow Ochre, and 
Ultramarine, are heavier, remain only a 
short time in perfect solution, and deposit 


all colors (but not all qualities of each 
color) can be made from the three that are 
called primary—that is to say, from yellow, 
red, and blue. The yellow and red give 
orange; yellow and blue, green; red and 
blue, violet. Those three new colors are 
called binary; and from these again are 
produced those called tertiary. Orange and 
green make citron; green and violet, olive; 
violet and orange, russet. And by mixing 
these again, one passes to the browns and 
grays. But in practice no one would think 
of going to all this trouble to obtain a 
brown when a better brown may be simply 
squeezed out of a tube. It is a good general 
rule to mix no more than two colors, with 
perhaps a touch of a third, to slightly 
modify the result. 

It is an excellent practice to take each 
color separately from 
the box and lay a grad- 
uated tint of it, dark at 
the top, then gradually 
paled with more and 
more water. Into this 
while it is wet put an- 
other color, which will 
spread unequally 
through it. Then, after 
letting it dry, pass a 
tone of a third color 
OE AN lightly over it, graduat- 
tae Fae ing the third color like 
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A NEW DAY. 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 


in the grain of the paper. They are most 
useful in imitating rough textures, and one 
cannot handle the brush too lightly in using 
them. If both sorts are to be used in secur- 
ing the one tone, it may be best to use the 
opaque color first, if a very even tint is 
required. On the other hand, if this is 
not so much an object, an opaque color 
over a transparent one will often give a 
better effect of light and atmosphere. For 
instance, a transparent Yellow, like Raw 
Sienna, passed lightly over a first wash of 
Cobalt, will give a fairly even greenish 
tone; but the Cobalt over the Yellow will 
give a more varied and livelier tint. You 
must learn these effects by practice and 
make use of them as required. It is well to 
remember that in this way and by mixing, 


tice you will see what 
a great variety of tints 
may be obtained with 
only three colors. Be- 
fore beginning a still- 
life study, even of the 
simplest sort, say a 
drawing of a brown 
jar, take all the colors 
that you think you will 
have to use and go 
through this practice 
with them. You will 
then know beforehand 
pretty nearly what 
their combinations will 
do for you, 

In this way, too, you 
will be led to see that 
there is no absolutely 
pure color in nature. 
A red object will have 
to be a little more 
orange here, a little 
more crimson there. A 
blue object will have 
to be grayish in one 
place, greenish or vio- 

“let in another. Even a 
black object will have 
its bluish reflections in 
the light, its reddish or 
brownish half-tints in 
the shadow, which may 
be imitated by a little 
ultramarine in the first 

case and a little vermilion in the other. 
The white of the paper is your highest 

light. But the high lights in nature do not 
extend over large surfaces. In painting a 
white object, then, look to see what tints 
and shades of white you can find in it— 
bluish, greenish, or brownish—and imitate 
these with very light washes, leaving out 
only the parts that catch the light and ap- 
pear much whiter than the rest. In every 
white object you will find some parts that 
are “cooler”—that is, bluer—and some that 
are “ warmer ”—that is, more reddish or 
yellowish—than the the rest. And once this 
difference is noticed in white objects, you 
will begin to notice it in all other objects, 
and you will see how the lights vary in 
different textures, 
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FIG. I. ‘‘ PLOUGHING.” PLASTER PANEL BY GEORGE JACK. 


THE “ARTS AND CRAFTS” EXHIBI- 
TION IN LONDON. 





BY R. DAVIS BENN. 





IN a previous article I mentioned the fact 
that, according to a new regulation of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, it has 
been ordained that no sketching or photo- 
graphing should under any circumstances 
be permitted at this year’s—the sixth—dis- 
play. My readers may remember that my 
reference to that rule was followed by the 
assurance that, despite all such obstacles, an 
illustrated review should appear in The Art 
Amateur, and that promise shall now be 





far too wide a one to be dealt with ade- 
quately in the space allotted to me this 
month. That I am in a position to discharge 
this obligation is, for the most part, due to 
the courtesy of many of the artists exhibit- 
ing, who, being altogether at variance with 
the narrow-minded policy adopted by the 
executive, have favored me with photo- 
graphs of their work, or permitted me to 
make sketches therefrom before it was de- 
livered to the tender mercies of the “ powers 
that be” at the New Gallery, Regent Street, 
London, W. 
x * * 

It is impracticable and doubtless unneces- 
sary for me to give the history of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society in this con- 
nection, and I shall not attempt to do so. 
One thing must be made perfectly clear, 
however, and that is that it must not in any 
sense be regarded as fully representing all 
that is best in British art and craftsmanship. 
This select little coterie occupy a small cor- 
ner in a large field of endeavor ; around that 
corner they have built a high and thick wall, 
beyond which most of those who have 
chosen to dwell therein can discover naught 
that is good. Some flowers of rare beauty 
they cultivate and cherish, it is true; but 
there are weeds as well, together with 
growths stunted and starved, like unto noth- 
ing in the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth—fortunately, 
for the reputation of Dame Nature! Many 
are the clever men and women there, but 
most of them have cribbed, cabined, and 
confined their powers within the narrowest 
of limits, adhering to certain elementary 
principles, outside which, in their estima- 
tion, all is “ vanity, and less than vanity.” 

* * * 

ForTUNATELY, however, for visitors to 
these periodical displays the works placed on 
view are not confined to the productions of 
members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. The “ elect ” are graciously pleased 
to consider the creations of artists and 
craftsmen beyond the pale, and those most 
nearly in accord with their ideas may, per- 
chance, find a place in the gallery—if there 
be room for them! I am able to assert 
without hesitation and, what is more, to 
prove my assertion, if need be, that many of 


the rejected works are far superior, from 
every point of view, to scores that are ad- 
mitted to positions of honor ; but there! the 
hanging committee see as through a glass 
darkly, and from their decision there is no 


appeal. 


* * * 


For the purposes of this first instalment 
of my review I have selected for illustration 
a number of those exhibits which, it seemed 
to me, are calculated to appeal most favor- 
ably to the cultured readers of this maga- 
zine, though I am afraid that, in articles to 
follow, the temptation to give one or two 
“awful examples” may prove too strong 
for me to resist. Successfully hidden away 
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FIG. 2. CEILING. BY E. P. BANKART. 


behind an elaborately embroidered screen, 
crude in design and villainous in coloring, is 
one of the gems of the collection—the ‘small 
pottery panel, “ Ave Maris Stella,” by M. 
Leon V. Solon, a fac-simile reproduction of 
the lines of which appears herewith by the 
gracious permission of that rarely talented 
artist. Previous exhibitions at the New 
Gallery have owed much to the ‘genius of 
M. Solon, with whom in the higher walks 
of fickle art there are few men who can 
compete successfully. Clad in a flowing 
robe of white, delicate green, heliotrope, and 
gold, the figure stands out against an angry 
sea of grayish greens and blues, eddying 
around the dark ugly rocks, the whole lead- 
ing up to the warm flesh tints of the faces 
above, each one a masterly and tender por- 
trayal*of the sweetest childhood. Those 
who know the extreme difficulty of working 
in the media which M. Solon has selected 
for this poetic conception of ‘“‘ Ave Maris 
Stella” will estimate this masterpiece—for 
it is nothing less—at its proper value. 
* * * 

Reapers of The Art Amateur are well 
aware that William Morris was the high 
priest of the “ Arts and Crafts Movement,” 
and it is interesting to note that the vigorous 
plaster panel, “ Ploughing,” illustrated in 
Fig. 1, is the work of a designer and crafts- 
man intimately associated with the firm 
of which the “ Master” was the chief 
founder and head—I mean Mr. George 
Jack, The simple force of this piece needs 
no comment from me; conception and mod- 
elling alike are fine, carrying conviction with 


them. I have previously, in former articles, 
referred to Miss E. M. Rope as an artist 
eminent in the delineation of the ever-vary- 
ing moods of childhood, and, as a further 
example of her powers in that direction, I 
am happy to be able to present her delightful 
panel illustrative of that sacred incident 
which may well be termed the Apotheosis of 
the Love of Children. Each face is a study; 
the expressions are those of the heyday of 
youth. Yet in those immediately surround- 
ing the Saviour there is a look of wonder- 
ing and yet affectionate awe, indicative of 
deeper things than romps and frolics, alto- 
gether too subtle to be described. Apart 
from the works of Mr. George Tinworth, I 
have seen few devoted to Bible story so 
instinct with tender religious feeling as that 
of Miss E. M. Rope. 
x * * 

ANOTHER choice piece of modelling is a 
portion of a long wall relief by Mr. Matthew 
Webb, the rare delicacy and charm of which 
are but inadequately conveyed by Fig. 3, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has been 
engraved from an actual photograph. The 
pose and modelling of the figure, “set” 
amid graceful foliated scrolls, reveal the 
hand of a master, not only of design, but, 
moreover, of the possibilities, limitations, 
and, indeed, the actual handling of the ma- 
terial for which the design was originated. 
This frieze is thirty inches deep, and forms 
part of the decoration of the Streatham 
High School for Girls. Of quite another 
type is the modelling of the ceiling by Mr. 
FE. P. Bankart, which appears in Fig. 2. 
Though the details are almost purely natu- 
ralesque, they are brought within decorative 
limitations by the regular conventionality of 
their disposition ; the whole scheme is char- 
acterized by a peculiar richness of effect. 

x * * 

Miss H. M. PemBertoNn—a former prize 
winner at our National Art Competitions, 
by the way—is represented by a series of 
clever designs for repoussé and enamel 
brooches, six of which are shown in Fig. 6. 
All are tasteful, and one in particular, 
the fourth down, with its decorative sug- 
gestion of a ship, is distinctly above the 
average. Most of the hammered copper 
work errs on the side of plainness—some is 
crude in design, and cruder still in execu- 
tion, but there are exceptions, and among 
them the three pieces by Mr. Harold Stabler, 
of the Keswick School of Industrial Art 
(Fig. 10), are worthy of honorable men- 
tion. The general forms are graceful, and 
the enrichment quite in keeping with them. 

* * * 

Or our British artist-craftswomen, Miss 
Adéle Hay is in the front rank. That there 
is naught of the “ finikin” about her work 
may well be judged from the St. George 
and the Dragon door-knocker, in bronze, 
represented in Fig. 7. It was fitting that 
Miss Hay should select this subject for an 





FIG. 3. WALL RELIEF. BY MATTHEW WEBB. 
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“ Arts and Crafts ” exhibit, for the legends 
of feudal times are dear to the Society, and 
their decorative interpretation could hardly 
be placed in abler hands. “ The Idylls of 
the King ” is sacred to them, as it is admired 
by all of us, and yet one cannot but wish 
that they could be taught to look on both 
sides of the shield, as many of us were 
brought to do by Mark Twain’s monu- 
mental “‘ Yankee in the Court of King Ar- 
thur,” one of the greatest works of modern 
times. Of course, it “ stinks in the nostrils ” 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society— 
there is too much truth in it. 
* * * 

GENERALLY speaking, the art of the mod- 
ern glass worker is a very commonplace 
business, but a case of blown glass designed 
by Mr. Harry Powell, three pieces of which 
are shown in Fig. 8, give us hope that its 
revival may not be far distant. Of course, 
without the delicate and iridescent coloring 
of the originals no illustration can do any 
manner of justice to these productions, yet 
some idea of their quaint grace of form may 
be gathered from the sketch referred to. 

* * * 


Fic. 9 shows a simple and yet effec- 
tive, though somewhat archaic, table centre, 
designed by Mr. Godfrey Blount, and exe- 
cuted by the Haslemere Weaving Industry. 
With “ Arts and Crafts” furniture I shall 
deal more freely next month, but may con- 
clude these notes with just two pieces of 
the best on view—a couple of writing cabi- 
nets, designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and 
made throughout by the School of Handi- 
craft; a group of enthusiastic workers, who 
have located themselves in an old mansion 
in the East End of London—Essex House, 
Bow—and do their best there to sustain the 
noblest traditions of British craftsmanship, 
so far as in them lies. Their views are lim- 
ited, but their work is, for the most part, 
honest and good; therefore let us accord 
them that honor which is their due. Fig. 
11 is of rich mahogany, with hinges and 
other metal work of bright hammered iron, 
blackened here and there—stupidly, I think 
—to give it an antique appearance. The 
interior fittings are of some light wood— 
pear or sycamore—enriched with inlay! the 
leaves are of delicate shades of green, and 
the blossoms, which are not only inlaid, but 
carved, and project slightly from the sur- 
face, are stained a deep crimson. Fig. 12 is 
in unpolished oak; the metal work is again 
of bright iron, and the interior fittings are 
treated in the sime manner as are those of 


PLASTER PANEL, 


““ CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN.” BY 


Fig. 11. I have said that these rank 
among the best of the cabinet work on 
show; truly! the average run of genuine 
“ Arts and Crafts ” furniture is queer stuff! 
—but more as to that next month. 





“SPRINGTIME,” BY FRANK RUSSELL 
GREEN, A.N.A. 





BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE PICTURE 
IN O1Lt, WATER, AND PAsTeEL Coors. 
Ir is excellent preparation for out-door 

work to copy some serious study during the 

winter months. It is not an easy thing to 
hit on a key of color when out of doors in 











“ AVE MARIS STELLA.” 
PANEL. BY LEON V. SOLON. 


FIG. 5. POTTERY 





MISS E. M. ROPE. 


the full, strong light of day. The picture 
which looks brilliant when thus lighted will 
often be heavy in the house, and much 
darker than the student realizes he is paint- 
ing. The accompanying study is pitched in 
a brilliant key, suggestive of spring. It is 
light without being thin and chalky, and the 
shadows are full of atmosphere, and yet 
remain strong. 

Cover a stretcher 16 by 11 with a single- 
primed canvas. Have in readiness two or 
three bristle brushes of different sizes; they 
should be rather pliable, so as to enable the 
color to be freely handled. A small sable 
will be found useful in the detail. A medium 
of turpentine, linseed oil, and a few drops 
of the drying oil will make a satisfactory 
vehicle, but a very little will be required. 

A very fine charcoal should be used for 
the drawing. To render it so that it will 
draw easily, it should be cut toward you, 
just the opposite to the way a pencil is cut. 
It will, as a rule, split and give two pointed 
edges to draw with. Another way is to rub 
it on sandpaper, little blocks of which come 
prepared for the purpose. The drawing is 
of the utmost importance and the placing 
of the picture. No detail need be thought 
of in this stage. When the large propor- 
tions are found, follow the charcoal lines 
with a little Permanent Blue, thinned with 
turpentine. The palette should be set with 
Silver White, Lemon Yellow, Yellow 
Ochre, Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, Raw 
Umber, Emerald Green, Antwerp Blue, 
Medium Cadmium, Rose Madder, Vermil- 
ion, and Permanent Blue. Start the paint- 
ing with the sky. Take your largest brush 
and plenty of paint. Complete the sky at 
one painting, using Silver White, Vermil- 
ion, Yellow Ochre, Permanent Blue, and 
Rose Madder. The top portion of the sky 
should be more loosely handled than near 
the horizon, where it is required to recede 
as far as possible. Next paint the trees, 
shrubs, and landscape, generally rubbing in 
a medium tone, into which light and dark 
can be painted. The colors to use in the 
trees are Emerald Green, Lemon Yellow, 
Rose Madder, and a little Raw Umber 
added to the Silver White; a rather ragged 
or old brush will give the tree and foliage 
effect better than a stiff one. The brush can 
be taken between the finger and thumb and 
held nearly on a level with the paper, and 
a broken, leafy touch will be easily given. 
The whole canvas should be covered, so 
that the picture from the start is worked as 
a whole, adding detail after detail as the 
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FIG. II. WRITING CABINET, DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE. 


re 
work proceeds. Never work at one part 
for long at a time; keep the eye on the 
whole picture. 

The colors to use in the dark horse are 
Burnt Sienna, Raw Sienna, Raw Umber, 
Permanent Blue, a little Yellow Ochre, and 
Silver White. For the white horse use 
Silver White, Vermilion, Permanent Blue, 
a little Burnt Sienna, Rose Madder, and 
Silver White? For the man’s trousers use 
Permanent Blue, Silver White, and Rose 
Madder. Introduce a little Emerald Green 
for the cap; for the shirt use the same col- 
ors as for the white horse, only lower in 
tone. For the flesh tones use Vermilion, 
Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder, Permanent 
Blue, and Silver White. 

The distant roofs are painted with Ver- 
milion, Rose Madder, Silver White, and 
Blue. It is very important to keep the dis- 
tant coloring soft—rather gray, so that it 
keeps its place in the picture. For the de- 
tail, try and keep the brilliant brush work 
of the original, especially in the foreground, 
which has to be solid; a variety of beautiful 
grays will be found, which so well render 
the broken earth. Permanent Blue and 
Rose Madder added to the local tone of 
Raw Umber, Raw and Burnt Sienna, and 
Silver White will give the coloring re- 
quired. There remains now nothing but 
the grass and harness. For the grass use 
Antwerp Blue, Emerald Green, and a little 
Cadmium and Lemon Yellow. These tones 
must be broken with grays already on your 
palette. Although directions for the har- 
ness is left till the last, it is very necessary 
that it should be painted while the colors 
on the horse are still wet; otherwise it 
would look detached and too hard; it must 
be painted freely and without too much 
precision, or it will become inartistic. The 
same rules apply to the plough. 

Water-Cotors: Unless the student is a 
good draughtsman, it will be the best plan 
to draw in the picture with a pencil before 
wetting the paper. The drawing is of so 
much importance that many corrections on 
the wet paper would injure the surface for 
the other painting. Start with the sky 
color—Light Red, Cobalt Blue, a little Yel- 
low Ochre. This tone can be passed over 
the whole picture, and while the wash is 


still wet remove with a piece of blotting- 
paper the lights on the horses and the man. 
As a quantity of water will have to be used, 
be careful not to get this wash too light, 
and always keep in mind that the more 
water used the more the color will fade 
when dry; it is quite safe to paint the tone 
a little darker than it appears. The trees 
and distance should be painted while that 
wash is still wet. The darker leaf touches 
can be added later on, the sharpest being put 


in when the wash is quite dry. The colors 
to use are Emerald eal Antwerp Blue, 
and Lemon Yellow, broken with Raw 
Sienna and Rose Madder; in the broken 
grays for the grass use more Antwerp Blue 
and a little Cadmium. For the ground use 
Burnt Sienna, Light Red, broken with Co- 
balt Blue, Rose Madder, and occasionally 
the green of the grass. For the white horse 
use Rose Madder, Cobalt Blue, Burnt 
Sienna, and a little Vermilion. The color 
will depend a great deal how it is put on. 
Observe very carefully the sharpness of the 
shadows and the placing of the same. For 
the brown horse use Burnt Sienna, Raw 
Sienna, Cobalt Blue, and Rose Madder. A 
little Indigo for the tail and eyes will give 
the darkest accents in the picture. Fot the 
man’s flesh use Rose Madder, Cobalt Blue, 
Vermilion, and a little touch of Yellow 
Ochre. The trousers are Cobalt Blue, 
shaded with Vermilion and broken with 
Grays. A little Chinese White used with 
the local color, touched into the foreground 
sharply and also about the harness and 
plough, will add a good deal of strength to 
the work. It is advisable not to do it until 
nearly the last, as it is very apt to get mixed 
with other paints and destroy the purity of 
the color, whereas a little judiciously used 
will be very beneficial. 

Pastet Cotors: If the student were to 
enlarge on the copy, taking the same pro- 
portions, a more satisfactory result would 
be obtained. Pastel is better adapted to 
larger surfaces. A velvet paper or Strath- 
more charcoal paper will be best for this 
subject. . The tones of the whole picture 
should be rubbed in after the drawing 
forms are found with charcoal. Take a 
medium tone of each color and work in the 
darks and lights. The foreground and trees 
can be easily and well rendered in this 
medium. For the horses and figures, al- 
though the soft pastels can be used at first, 
it is advisable to finish with the hard pastels. 
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FIG. I2. WRITING CABINET. 
‘ DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE, 
ARCHITECT, 
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Fic. 6. REPOUSSE AND ENAMEL 
BROOCHES. By Miss H. M. PEm- 
BERTON. 

Fic. 7. KNOCKER, ‘‘ST. GEORGE 
AND THE DrRaGON.” By Miss 
ADELE Hay. 

Fic. 8. BLown GLass DESIGNS. 
By HARRY POWELL. 

Fic. 9. TABLE CENTRE. DESIGNED 


BY GODFREY BLOUNT. 


Fic. 10. !iAMMERED Copper Work. 
DESIGNED BY HAROLD STABLER. 
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THE A BC OF PEN DRAWING. 





BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





II. Errects or DISTANCE. 
d: eee ] ing: preced- 


te | \ ing chapters I 
Soni \ made it plain 
Aw, 2 Uf that with great- 
omg? Fi er or less pres- 

: <a AB / sure a gradu- 
F VF.’ \/, -, ated tint which 


2 /, gave an effect of 


Aft Vij 
ao (H/ 
\ / 


GEL! . Uf local color might 
Z jj \ be obtained. In 


this paper I will 

J show that by 
these graduated tints one may obtain an 
effect of relief or distance—that is, one may 
make things appear to go back or come for- 
ward, In Fig. 8 | have endeavored to make 
the word Pen stand out with greater relief 
than it did in Fig. 3, by graduating the 
shading, making the lines nearer together 
and heavier where they represent the part 
of the shadow nearest us, and farther apart 
and thinner where they are supposed to be 
farther away. In Figs. 9, 10, and 11 I have 
tried to obtain still greater relief by gradu- 
ated cross-hatching. 

In the etchings of Rembrandt and in the 
pen drawings of Adolph Menzel and of 
E. A. Abbey we find this method employed 
with most wonderful results. It is not hard 
to comprehend that the difficulty of apply- 
ing it comes from the fact that all the 
objects in a picture are not of the same 
color—that a light object may be in the 
foreground and a dark object in the back- 
ground ; in which case it is not easy to apply 
the rule of heavy lines for near-by objects, 
and vice versa. But the sensitive eye re- 
quires that an object in the distance should 
be drawn with a lighter line than if it were 
in the foreground, and we frequently judge 
of an artist’s veracity in regard to his tones 
upon very slight indications. For example, 
he may draw a man in a frock coat in the 
background of his picture, using a certain 
set of lines, while in the foreground his 
figures may all be women in white dresses. 
If, however, one of these women happens 
to have black hair or a black belt, and the 
artist uses a heavier line or a more complex 
cross-hatch than on the man’s coat, we real- 
ize that he is mindful of his values, and that 
he would have made the man’s coat as dark 
as the woman’s hair or sash if he had drawn 
it in the foreground. 

In Fig. 12 I have endeavored to show 
how an effect of distance is obtained by 


’ pressure on the pen and the regulation of 


the distance between the lines. Of course, 
even if the letters were solid black, the words 
would seem to recede, because those far- 
thest away are smaller than those near by. 
This is a matter of linear perspective, but, 
in addition to that, the letters seem to be 
farther away, because they get grayer and 
grayer. In other words, there seems to be 
between the near and the far parts a veil 
of atmosphere, which gets thicker and 
thicker the more they recede. This making 
of the objects gray in the distance gives the 
effect of what is called aérial perspective, 
and in drawing landscape, distances, fields, 
rocks, trees, and so forth, the student must 
be ever mindful of the necessity of obtaining 
this effect. A group of trees in the back- 
ground, even if known to be as dark in 
color as similar trees in the foreground, 
must not be drawn so, or they will come 
forward more than they should. The best 
illustration which nature affords of the 
colors becoming dim as they recede is found 
in the case of mountains. If we take a long 
ride through the hills, we frequently are 
able to look back upon a mountain which 


we have just passed where the trees were 
a rich green, and yet from a new point of 
view the whole mountain seems to be a 
mass of light blue, the veil of atmosphere 
between us and the trees having made the 
trees appear very much grayer in tone. 

In wash drawing this diminution of tone 
is easily effected by mixing more water 
with the wash for each succeeding distant 
object. In pencil it may be effected by using 
a harder pencil for distant objects than for 
the foreground ones, or by pressing less on 
the pencil than when drawing near objects ; 








FIGURES 8, 9, 10, AND II. 


but in pen drawing the effect is obtained 
only by the two methods I have mentioned 
—widening the distance between the lines 
in the far-away objects or pressing on the 
pen less and less as the objects recede. 





THE ARTS OF METAL. 
III. Repousst, CLEANING, AND TRANS- 
FERRING. 


THERE is a way of turning in the bot- 
tom of a bowl which is in some respects 
better than that already described. The work 
having been thoroughly planished and trued 
up, it is warmed and then filled with pitch. 
A block of wood or a flat metal dish, previ- 
ously procured, should have about two 
inches of pitch upon it. When the pitch in 
the bowl has cooled down and begun to set, 
warm that upon the block and likewise the 
top of that in the bowl, and press bowl and 
block firmly together. Place a weight on 
the bowl to keep it down. This must al- 
ways be done with work “in the pitch” 
when it is not being worked upon; other- 
wise the metal is apt to leave the bed, or, as 
it is commonly called, “ the foxing block.” 
When the pitch is thoroughly cold, the work 
may be proceeded with. In turning the 


bottom, one should gather in the surplus 
metal. The following is the method: De- 
scribe with the compasses a circle of the 
size of which the bottom of the bowl is 
to be. Then with the flat pene of the 
machinist’s hammer start in from the cen- 
tre, hammering down the metal in circles, 
in the same way as has already been de- 
scribed for “ raising” the bowl. The metal 
is to be worked toward the circle which is 
to be the edge of the hollow bottom. Should 
the edge bulge out, it can be hammered 
back again; but this bulging may be taken 
advantage of as is shown in the sketch, 
Fig. 8, where the dotted outline shows the 
first form of the bowl, the dark line, a, the 
bottom as turned, and at b it will be seen 
that a bead has been added to the forma. 


TO MAKE A RETURN OR BEAD BY REPOUSSE. 


If it is your intention from the first to 
make this bead, scribe a second circle half 
as far again from the first as the width 
of the bead desired. Place the bowl, 
still on the foxing block, upon a leather 
ring or bag filled with sand. This cushion 
deadens the jarring of the work. Now take 
a brass raising tool—the seventh, eighth, 
or tenth of those illustrated last month. 
Choose that best adapted to the size of the 
bowl. A small bowl will look best with a 
narrow return, or bead, a larger bowl with 
a wider return, and when the bowl is very 
large the work may be best done with the 
ball pene of the hammer. Hold the raising 
tool in the left hand, as is shown in the 
sketch given last month, and the chaser’s 
hammer in the right, the broadened end of 
the handle in the palm of the hand. Hold 
the handle lightly between the thumb and 
forefinger, the other fingers lightly closed 
around it. The hammer should swing be- 
tween the thumb and fingers, as if on a 
pivot. The action of the blow is from the 
wrist, not the arm. The hammer should be 
used very rapidly with a kind of jarring 
motion upon the tool, which drives it along 
the line to be followed; not with direct 
blows, which would merely sink a series of 
holes. The point of the punch, it is under- 
stood, is to be kept on the scribed circle, 
inclined, so as to drive the metal toward 
the middle of the bead. Going rapidly 
around the bowl, the tool should glide 
along, leaving a smooth hollow as true as 
the circle it follows. This is to be repeated 
several times, until the hollow produced is 
deep enough. Then with the flat pene of 
the hammer the bead is rounded up. This 
is one of the simplest possible lessons in 
repoussé from the outside; but when one 
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has learned it thoroughly, he will find little 
difficulty in ornamenting from the outside 
in the same manner. For instance, the 
claw decoration in the bowl figured last 
month as part of The Art Amateur’s educa- 
tional ex- 
hibit was 
done by 
the same 
method. 


REMOVING 
THE PITCH 
AND TRU- 

ING UP. 

To get 
the bowl 
out of the 
pitch, pro- 
ceed as 
follows: 
Make a 
hook like 
a button- 
hook of a 
piece of 
BROOCHES IN PIERCED SILVER. w jr e: 

warm the 
bowl enough to melt the pitch. Place the 
hook under the rim and remove the bowl. 
Take hold of the bowl with the pliers, and 
heat it once more, pouring out all the pitch. 
While it is warm wash it out with a piece 
of rag saturated with turpentine. 

When thoroughly cleansed from the 
pitch, the bowl is ready to be trued up. 
This is done by giving a slight tap here and 
there, wherever needed, with the hammer. 
If it does not stand perfectly straight, place 
it on the bench, rim down, and true up the 
bottom in like manner. 





POLISHING. 
The bowl can now be polished with oil 
and tripoli, finishing with dry tripoli and 
chamois-skin. 


CLEANING AND DIPPING. 

Should the intention in the first place 
have been to ornament the bowl, it should 
have been annealed and cleaned before it 
was put in the pitch. As copper and brass 
oxidize in annealing, they should be thor- 
oughly cleaned, and in some work—finely 
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TURNING IN THE BOTTOM OF A BOWL. 


chased alms dishes, chalices, and the like— 
should be thoroughly polished before the 
design is transferred. 

The cleaning of metal from oxidation is 
called “pickling.” This is accomplished 
by allowing the article to remain for some 
time in a weak dilution of nitric acid, one 
part of acid to one hundred of water. In 








brass-finishing shops cleaning and dipping 
are generally done in the open air. If the 
work must be done in the house, it should 
be under a hood connected with a flue with 
a good draught, so that the fumes of the 
acid, which are very pungent, will quickly 
pass away. The vessel for the acid is either 
a large porcelain jar with a cover, or a box 
lined with lead or pitch. This is placed 
upon the ground to the right of two tanks 
or half barrels filled with water. The first 
tank has a hole with a plug at the bottom; 
the second has a constant supply of running 
water, with a run-off about six inches from 
the top. The dipping is done in the follow- 
ing manner: The work to be dipped is 
either held with brass tongs or strung upon 
a copper wire or placed in a perforated 
copper basket with a wire handle. It is 





HAIRPIN IN PIERCED SILVER. 


quickly submerged in the acid, and imme- 
diately after plunged in the first tank, 
where it is given a good sousing, and 
whence it is quickly removed to the tank 
with the running water, where it is thor- 
oughly washed, to remove all traces of the 
acid. The article is next dried in warm 
boxwood sawdust, and is then ready to be 
filled with pitch and to receive the design. 
The first tank with the plug is the pickling 
tank, which has always a little acid in it. 
When the water in it becomes too acid or 
dirty, the plug is removed and the pickle 
allowed to run off. Then the dirt is washed 
out from the bottom, and the tank is filled 
again with clean water. 


SILVER. 


The cleaning of silver is to be done quite 
differently from the cleaning of brass or 
copper. Silver darkens when annealed, 
because the heat brings the copper alloy to 
the surface. To remove this, a dilution 
of common or “smoking” oil of vitriol 














—that is to 
say, unrefined 
sulphuric 
acid—is used, 
one part of 
acid to forty 
of water. Into 
this a piece of 
saltpetre, of 
about the size 
of a filbert 
nut, is placed. 
The whole is 
contained in 
a copper pan, 
called a“ boil- 
ing-out pan.” 
This, with the 
work in it, is 
placed over a 
fire or a gas- 
stove and kept 
boiling for a 
few moments, 
until the work 
is thoroughly clean. It may sometimes be 
necessary to anneal the work a second or 
a third time, and to repeat the boiling out. 
When the work is of the desired white- 
ness, it should be thoroughly washed in 
several hot waters or running hot water; 
the more washing the better. Dry in hot 
sawdust. If the silver turn brown, the pickle 
is too strong, and water must be added. 





TEA-CADDY SPOON. 


TRANSFERRING, 


To transfer a design to metal, make a 
composition of beeswax (three parts), 
asphaltum (one part), and Burgundy pitch 
(one part). Melt, and add a little tur- 
pentine, enough to make it of the consis- 
tency of vaseline. Keep this in a pot with 
a lid. This preparation is applied to the 
metal very thinly with a dabber made of 
cotton wool, covered with a bit of rag. As 
soon as the turpentine evaporates the metal 
is ready to receive the design, which should 
be drawn in lead-pencil. The design is 
placed right side down upon the prepared 
metal and gently rubbed off upon it with 
a bone burnisher or with the thumbnail. 
The ornament is now ready to be traced in 
with a steel tracer, the third of those illus- 
trated last month. Designs may also be 





SALT-CELLAR IN SILVER REPOUSSE. 


transferred with the ordinary carbon paper, 
but this is very awkward, especially when 
the object to be ornamented is a bowl, as it 
is not easy to keep both the drawing and the 
carbon transfer paper in place. By the 
method described above the drawing is made 
to stick to the bowl and stay in place. 
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MISTLETOE BORDER FOR THE TOP OF A BOWL, IN FLAT CHASING. 
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CHICAGO CERAMIC CLUBS. 





BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON. 


¥WO ceramic 
clubs have 
held exhibi- 
tions at the 
Art Institute 
this autumn 
—the Chi- 
cago Cera- 
mic Associa- 
tion and Atlan Cera- 
mic Art Club. It is 
the policy of the Art 
Institute to gather 
under its roof as 
many as possible of 
the art interests of 
the city. Naturally, 
the “ interests ” find 
it for their interest 
to accept this bounti- 
ful hospitality. 
Everybody is thus 
helped and pleased ; 
the house is large 
and its respectability 








beyond measure- 
ment. Very few stay 

VASE. BY MRS. E. out; even the archi- 

SCHOFIELD tects andthe amateur 

WRIGHT, photographers are 

sheltered in perma- 

nent clubrooms. Exhibitions crowd each 

other and lap over, though not disturbing 

the permanent collections. Art matters are 
in a healthy condition in Chicago. 

Of the two clubs named, the last—the 
Atlan—must come before us first. It has 
had several showings in this place, while 
the Association has but once come in. 

The Atlans have secured space from the 
French Government in the industries pal- 
ace for a special club exhibit in 1900. The 
case to contain the showing is a handsome 
affair, and will occupy a conspicuous posi- 
tion just within the main entrance. 

The prime mover in the formation of the 
Atlan Club, and the one who has shaped the 
character of the art, is Mrs. Florence D. 
Koehler. She is not a member of the club, 
and none of her remarkably good work is 
on exhibition in this group. Mrs. Koehler 
is better known as a worker in enamel on 
metal. 

The Atlans are anxious to undertake the 
manufacture of their own shapes, and have 
already commenced to experiment in this 
direction. But thus far the work consists 
in the decoration of such porcelain and fine 
pottery as the market supplies—French, 
English, and American ware. They prefer 
the softer pastes. 

In the exhibition this year there is solid- 
ity in the tones, quality in the color, and 
firmness in the execution. The compositions 
or arrangements give evidence of thorough 
understanding of what one may call archi- 
tectural treatment—that is, the shape and 
build of the object decorated is never over- 
looked, and there is always present some 
firmly drawn line or band or frieze to main- 
tain the horizontal or perpendicular, and 
thus to avoid a sort of confusion all too 
common in the decoration of porcelain. 





There is in every case somewhere a rigid 
recall of the direction of the surface. This 
little matter is in itself a very important 
evidence of good training. The designs 
are of two sorts—original and adapted. As 
the Oriental decorators so largely insist 
upon this matter of “ architectural” senti- 
ment in their arrangements of design, this 
club has studied Persian, Indian, Chinese, 
and Rhodian examples and used the forms 
in new combinations upon the wares at their 
disposal. No one ever copies an article 
directly ; there must be a new adaptation. 
No one may confuse styles, there is no mis- 
cegenation, the races must be kept pure. 
Of course, the peacock figures largely in 
Persian and certain forms of angular char- 
acter ; certain conventionalized flowers, cer- 
tain frets, occur frequently. What is most 
in evidence and most praiseworthy is the 
firmness of touch and the depth of tone in 
the colors. I see none of those feeble and 
quavering reds and blues that one knows 
all too well in most china painting. There 
are no screaming crudities, the work looks 
ripe. One of the objects, a tall vase with 
handles, by Mrs. Humphrey, is an imposing 
monument, and rises up to a top that recalls 
a Russian dome in the Kremlin. This is the 
only piece here with which the pottery 
shape rules the decoration. I have no criti- 
cism whatever to make as regards the treat- 
ment or the color or the execution. The 
designs are Moorish, and therefore striking, 
and the sentiment is well carried out and 
all is excellent, except the effort to use this 
stupendous monument. The club aims to 
use only unornamented and severely plain 
shapes. This is the case with Mrs. Hum- 
phrey’s eight other exhibits, and one of 
these we illustrate—a simple “ plate, con- 
ventional,” No. 52. This plate has a plain 
centre (as do all plates and bowls here) ; 
the panels are dull mat gold, broken with 
green leaves. The photograph belies the 
work and gives the gold too light, the cir- 
cling band too dark, and the green leaves 
much too dark; against every one of the 
white berries is a dark purple one for bal- 
ance. The band is in three tones of “ capu- 
cine,” peculiar and pleasing. 

Mrs. LeRoy T. Steward’s “ Vase,” illus- 
trated here, is an original design of black- 
berry sprigs and blossoms. The ground 
color the artist calls “ yellow,” but it is a 





VASE WITH BLACKBERRY SPRIGS AND BLOS- 
SOMS. BY MRS. LEROY T. STEWARD. 





charming outcome of firing and something 
else, the “something” being the artist’s 
talent. Broken gray yellow and pleasing 
variations of gray green result in a delight- 
ful harmony with the green of the leaves 
and the white of the blossoms. These blos- 
soms and some little blackberries take 
courses around various parts, wide or nar- 
row, to suit the locality, and there is a firm 
collar about the neck, such as an architect 
would use. The entire effect is quiet, not 
spotty. 

The “ Tobacco Jar (Persian)” of Miss 
Topping is a rare success. Oné can see in 
the illustration that there are white panels 
on several sides of the jar, but the copper- 
colored, well-united ground is less evident. 
This ground is exactly like copper that was 
polished last week, a beautiful mixed tone. 
It was got by laying brown mineral and 
upon that brown lustre and over that again 
yellow lustre. The recipe is easy enough, 
but the result is rare. The jar is dignified 


] 





DECORATED GLASS. BY MRS. N. A. CROSS. 


and in good mass. Imagine those white 
spots to be very quiet indeed and violet. 
The leaves in the white panels do not cut it 
up at all: they are still, and the blossom is 
rose violet. In all the work of this club 
there is much lustre used, and well em- 
ployed, too. 

Possibly I may dare select a large, full- 
bodied vase by Mrs. Frazee,- “ Peacock 
Vase (Persian),” as the best thing here. 
I do it hesitatingly amid so much worth. 
No reproduction, except in color, can-do it 
justice. There is perfection of simplicity in 
it, combined with great elaboration. The 
color is excellent, design well kept in hand 
and used to maintain the shape. A little 
mucilage pot by the same artist is a joy, 
common enough in shape and usage, but 
made precious. 

The clock strikes the hour. What can 
I do but write the other names and say, 

well done”? The remaining membership 
is as follows: Miss Adams; Miss Cole, a 
quaint salad set; Miss Dibble, large vase, 
with Chinese treatment of chrysanthemums ; 
Mrs. Lawson; Mrs. McCreery; Miss Peck 
(Indian), cup and saucer of unusually good 
color; Miss Phillips, who paints figures ; 
Mrs. Sessions; Mrs. Steele; Mrs. Leublin. 

The Chicago Ceramic Association is one 
of the clubs forming the National League 
of Mineral Painters, and will exhibit with 
the League at the Paris Exposition. The 
work of the Ceramic Association is much 
less uniform than that of the Atlans; some 
of it is not good, while other showings are 


























CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR A PLATE BY 
MRS. HUMPHREY. 


good beyond criticism. Miss Topping, who 
did the tobacco jar above mentioned, is a 
member of both clubs, as are Miss Phillips 
and Mrs. Frazee. Miss Phillips’s decoration 
is decidedly good. She also paints figures 
and heads well. I am not disposed to dis- 
cuss these, however, unless assured that 
they are original motives, though well 
aware that porcelain decorators admit re- 
productions of other people’s paintings. If 
these are original, the artist should have 
much credit for good execution. 

Mrs. E. Schofield Wright takes the lead 
in this club’s showing, decorating simple 
forms with well-considered designs in really 
fine color, alt of which is known to read- 
ers of The Art Amateur and to all who 
are informed regarding ceramics. In truth, 
this lady has made an enviable reputation 
for herself and has commanded honors and 
medals in important places. Mrs. Wright 
says that she did her firing at first in an 
ordinary coal stove, and has never since 
been able to prodace such wonderful glazes. 
Though not the outcome of any school, she 
has that convenient thing called “ talent,” 
probably something still higher, “ original- 
ity.” To copy any other work is an offence 
to’ her sense of fitness. Most of her designs 
are of a high order of conventionalization, 
though at times human figures are intro- 
duced and portrait heads. 

Among the numerous examples which 
Mrs. Wright exhibited were slender vases 
about one foot high, each with an original 
design. She never loses sight of the fact 
that a vase is a monument—what I have 
designated as “architecture;” and upon 
this principle I am disposed to insist tena- 
ciously. That one of these here illustrated 
may be called a red vase, because the tall 
space enclosed by the mounting foliations 
is a rich red. Above it is a sombre green 
bronze and in the midst of this a brilliant 
red jewel. Between these green-bronze pan- 
els lies a similar form, inverted, of etched 
gold, and around the top is a plain band of 
etched gold. At the base of the red space 
is an accent of blue black, from which 
springs upward a slender foliation, like an 
unfolding fern leaf. This is in etched gold. 
To separate this from its neighbor, there 
is a thin space, nearly white, but gold 
traceried. The foot is deep red and gold. 
All of Mrs. Wright’s schemes are based on 
the trinity of colors, the accepted comple- 
mentaries, one or the other always predomi- 
nating ; in this case it is red, of a tone not 
unlike sang-du-beeuf. This color was pow- 
dered on. In working the gold, the face 
of the china is first treated with acid and 
then the gold is applied. Upon its mat 
surface a pattern is worked with agate 
point or burnisher. Both of these, the red 
and the gold, require great care and clean 
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handling. It was the excellence of the red 
tone that moved me to write about this 
vase, but all the work is excellent, original, 
and, above all, appropriate. The vase had 
four firings. 

Mrs. N. A. Cross is an important mem- 
ber of the Ceramic Association, though she 
works only on glass, which is another form 
of the same art. All of her work indicates 
a clear comprehension of good decorative 
principles. The chief object in her group 
was a tall glass pitcher, some fourteen 
inches high, originally of clear glass, but 
reduced to translucency by a thin coloring. 
The sense of liquid is aided, and so is the 
decoration, by wave swirls twining around, 
now stronger, now fainter. In the midst 
of this moving water a frolicsome mermaid 
floats. Rarely have I seen anything more 
poetical. The maid is not alone charmingly 
drawn and full of action, but she really 
floats. There is no effort at realistic flesh 
painting—for which profound thanks—as 
the flesh is quite flat and in single tone. A 
hand around the top maintains the dignity 
of the composition. 

The color in all Mrs. Cross’s work is quiet 
and well toned; there is much sparkle, but 
no crudity. Generally speaking, the forms 
used by the Ceramic Association (selected 
out of important stocks of porcelain) are 
much too complicated to satisfy an exacting 
taste. There is a superabundance of rococo 
decoration moulded in the goods and not 
to be ignored by the decorator, and to this 
some of the ladies have added troubles of 
their own. Rococo is pretty nearly always 
a trouble, or ought to be. Only an angel 
can use it well. Therefore, a good deal of 
good execution will be left undiscussed, be- 
cause misdirected. 

Many of these ladies paint pictures of 
grapes and roses on their pieces. Of course, 
there is no law that forbids the practice, but 
one is disposed to regret that a principle 
which calls for the recognition of the shape 
and use of the object should be lost sight of. 
Mr. F. B. Aulich leads in this style. The 
gentleman is an educated *artist—Munich 
school, I am told—and understands per- 
fectly his art. As execution his work is 
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second to none that I know, and in arrange- 
ment he follows his school of decoration. 
The only point is the one, much disputed, 
as to whether a tall stein or other vessel 
shall be hung with bunches of grapes 
merely or shall be treated specifically as a 
stein or whatever it may be. So I will 
abandon my artillery and leave others to 
fight. As bunches of grapes they leave 
nothing to desire. 





EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS. 
HELD AT THE WaALporF-AsTorta, Novem- 
BER 22D TO 24TH. 





Exuisits of china, properly placed, 
should be grouped with regard to agree- 





TOBACCO JAR. BY MISS TOPPING. 


ment of color and a pleasing arrangement 
of shapes. China spread out without method, 
according to the various fancies of exhibit- 
ors, makes a confusing combination, tiring 
to the eye, and not conducive to the har- 
monious effect of the exhibition. Each year 
there is more unity, however. The Society 
this time showed the work on polished tables 
and dark velvet. It was dignified, and 
withal a fine exhibition, and pronounced by 
such a capable judge as Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler to be the best exhibition yet held. 

But the backgrounds were sometimes so 





ONE OF THE TWELVE PLATES REPRESENTING “THE MONTHS.” BY ALCOCK. 
Reproduced by permission of Messrs Tiffany & Co. 
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dark as to make contrast with the china too 
severe, and to lose the most delicate effects. 
The lighting of the room was not bright 
enough for the showing of porcelains, and 
in the electric light the softer tones and the 
fine qualities of grays could not be distin- 
guished. Blues and greens became uncer- 
tain, and many of the fine qualities and 
distinctions of lustres could not be observed. 
The Society has arrived at a period when 
its work should be seen in a well-lighted art 
gallery. 

Mr. Charles Volkmar showed rich and 
artistic colorings, with magnificent glaze, 
on his own shapes of pottery. A decorated 
lamp in Persian colors and design, in under- 
glaze, was greatly admired. It is a valuable 
example of American keramics, original in 
idea, and bold in handling. Mr. Volkmar 
has achieved some wonderful effects in 
body and coloring, and is a promoter of a 
high standard of work in the club. 

The most important work was as follows: 
Mrs. L. Vance Phillips: A beautiful exhibit 
of figure painting on vases, tiles, and 
plaques; a tray of ideal figures and cupids 
has also a decorative effect of flowers. 
Mrs. Mary Alley Neal: Iridescent effects, 
fleur-de-lis as a motif, in lustres and in 
combination with metals in the decoration 
of a coffee set and tray; Miss Fanny Neal: 
Decoration of vases with birds and foliage, 
the designs well adapted to the shapes and 
exquisitely finished; Mrs. Alsop Robineau : 
Vases with mystical figures and dark color- 
ing; Miss F. M. Scammell: Punch bowl in 
green and steel lustres with dragons; Mrs. 
H. Calhoun: Plates with very beautiful, 
small flowers as a border; Miss Henrietta 
Barclay Wright: Plaque in poster style— 
poppies against a background of orange 
and green, stems forming the dividing line; 
Miss Leta Horlocker: Verbenas painted 
from nature on a pitcher and applied with 
decorative design; Mrs. A. M. Hutchinson: 
Enamelling on copper, figures in miniature, 
portraits; head of Martha Washington— 
all of Mrs. Hutchinson’s work shows good 
drawing; Mrs. Anna B. Leonard: Choco- 
late set in yellow-brown lustre, paste, and 
gold—plates in blue and gold; Mrs. E. G. 
Leonard and Miss Leonard: Cups and sau- 
cers, decorated skilfully with heavy grounds 
and gold; Mme. S. E. LePrince: Plaque 
in underglaze; Marie LePrince: Panel— 
marine ; Mrs. E. Reese Clark: Panel—Cattle 
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and landscape; Mrs. Howard E. Foster: 
Miniatures; Mrs. A. E. Ferry: Floral deco- 
rations; Miss Florence Allen: Mushroom 
plates; Mr. E. Aulich: Roses; Mrs. W. E. 
Burlock: Paste and jewels; Mrs. Howard 
MacLean: Claret cup with small grapes and 
gold, ruby lustre. Cordial set in rose and 
green lustres, rococo, with centre group of 
grapes and leaves, painted in miniature; 
Miss F. X. Marquand: Conventional plate ; 
Mrs. Husted Long: Glass transparencies in 
grisaille, with opal settings; Mrs. Osbon: 
Fruit dish; Miss Dexter: Large floral deco- 
rations; Miss Ann L. Shaw: Miniatures ; 
Mrs. M. J. Shaw: Figures on Plaque—‘ The 
sridal”; Miss Taylor: Vases with figures 
in gray; Mrs. Lois Andressen: Plates with 
rose borders on green background. More 
gray in roses would improve the tone, or 
softer edges against a darker green. 

Mr. Marshall Fry, Jr., had an exhibit of 
remarkably deep and beautiful tones, excel- 
lent glaze. One vase was with poppy deco- 
rations and brown tones; another with 
purple chrysanthemums, blending to browns 
and purples; also roses in his broad hand- 
ling. Miss Mason’s exhibit showed studied 
schemes of color. A vase with a ruby effect 
was decorated with princess feather and 
blended from tones of ruby to deep brown; 
one of fleur-de-lis, in blue shades, blended 
to the deepest blue into black, and another 
had golden-rod for the flower and brightest 
color carried the key-note of the decoration, 
which has many gradations of orange and 
browns. The vases all have a very high 
glaze. Mr. Bischoff exhibited three vases 
as choice in coloring as could be found. 
One was decorated with fleur-de-lis, with 
écru tones as background; one with nar- 
cissus; another with nasturtiums, blending 
to brownish tones. Miss Elizabeth Mason: 
Acoffee set in Persian design—blue ground, 
gold border, and rosettes in gold, blue 
enamels, a ring of red, and some black. A 
correct Persian effect in color, and well 
held together in design. The toast cup 
shown last month im The Art Amateur is 
in green bronze and gold, with two shades 
of green enamels and a note of light blue, 
surrounded by white. Mrs. Fry had some 
very effective decorations in lustre, with 
enamels and paste, fine in workmanship. 

The arrangement of the exhibition was 
guided by Miss Mary Taylor, whose good 
judgment and tact were much appreciated. 








BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINERAL 
PAINTERS’ EXHIBITION. 





Mrs. Fietp, Mrs. Worth Osgood, and 
Miss Montfort stand first in this exhibition 
as showing pleasing decoration on china, 
and -Mr. Muni for his skill in handling 
enamels and paste. For accuracy Mr. Muni 
excels any worker in New York. It is in 
exquisite harmony, too. Mrs. Field’s vase 
with dandelions showed highly artistic 
treatment. Miss Montfort’s violets in com- 
bination with deep violet grounding were 

very beautiful, also her small plates with 

quite perfectly painted rose in centre. Mrs. 

Worth Osgood showed a vase decorated 
with snowballs, one of her favorite flowers 
in treatment; Miss Johnson, some mush- 
room plates. Mrs. Andressen, Mrs. Camp, 
and Mrs. Tuttle showed some good work 
also. Mrs. Chichester is too hard in her 
treatment of flowers. Her work this year 
has not the softness of outline she formerly 
showed. 

The Club still holds to exhibiting on 
white, and china is placed rather low on 
centre tables. As the novelty of exhibitions 
wears off we look for new features and 
schemes of decoration, and are somewhat 
disappointed. There are some exhibits that 
suggest mere oddity, seeking to be original, 
but quite losing the quality in ugliness, and 
a spoiling of porcelain for use and decora- 
tion. It should be guided by more knowl- 
edge of design and regard for the tasteful. 

Technical skill is more shown than artis- 
tic feeling. There seems a strong endeavor 
in all the exhibitions for correctness of ex- 
pression of the mineral mediums, conse- 
quently the result is more commended by 
the china painters than by artistic folk gen- 
erally. It is of little interest to the general 
public, but of exceeding interest to keramic 
painters and to collectors, to see certain 
difficulties of the colors, metals, and por- 
celains overcome and rendered into a per- 
fect piece of workmanship. The “ slavery 
of labor” is the collector’s delight. A 
piece on which a man has spent a lifetime 
is what he desires. The barbaric does not 
appeal to him; it is too quickly finished. 
The more worry a work contains the 
greater it is to the collector. Our keramic 
workers are delving deeply into enamelling 
and the securing of glazes, with fine results, 
but let us not neglect to keep in touch with 
the artistic. 





Tue Bridgeport League ef Keramic Art 
held its annual exhibition at the Atlantic 
Hotel, December 4th to 7th. Notable works 
were: Decoration of hazlenuts on tray by 
Mrs. Carolyn B. Doremus ; a vase with por- 
trait by Mrs. E. Strickland; miniature of 
Marie Antoinette by Miss Hurd; decora- 
tion of thistles by Mrs. Holzer; a vase 
decoration, floral growth, by Miss Damon. 
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TEA SET, DECORATED WITH 
ROTHSCHILD BORDERS. BY 
FANNY ROWELL. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 





“ ROTHSCHILD BORDERS ” are dainty decorations 
from an English pottery. The porcelain is curved 
to suit the design. The coloring is deep Sévres 
Blue, Turquoise Blue, and gold, with some raised 
work, pink roses, and light blue forget-me-nots, 
with very few green leaves. The English ware 
for this design cannot be bought in the white, 
but there are many shapes of china to which this 
style may be adapted, and the same coloring used 
that is so pleasing on the imported ware. It may 
be interesting to the amateur to know that the 
English plates decorated are two hundred dollars 
a dozen. Although the design seems so simple, 
it requires skill to bring it to completion. The 
flowers and colors are combined in various ways. 
A Sévres blue band a quarter of an inch wide 
within the border with fine gold work sometimes 
completes the design. The centres of plates or 
cups and saucers are usually left plain and white 
with sometimes a circular decoration of roses 
The flowers are very perfectly formed, and 
should be on the white china, without shadow. 
There are no uncertain touches in the flowers. 
They are quite distinct, which gives the clean fin- 
ish that the style demands. Do not overload the 
china. As there is no background to the flowers, 
it gives excellent opportunity to take out until 
the correct result is secured. The alternating 
panels are of Sévres blue, with turquoise blue 
panels inserted, on which is a small design of 
raised gold. 

In the English ware this small panel is concave. 
Sometimes the alternating panel is of turquoise, 
with gold inner panel and paste. Keep the rococo 
extremely simple, using paste very sparingly 
around the panels. The designs suggest changes 
in flowers, and other flowers may be introduced, 
treated in the same method. This will give an 
opportunity for quite individual work. The treat- 
ment might be carried out in two shades of green 
tinting with gold, and pink flowers, or in two 
shades of pink with white roses. It is an excel- 
lent thing for a beginner to acquire the method of 
a design of this nature. Although so simple in 
construction, it will take study and care to suc- 
ceed with it. Turquoise is one of the colors in 
mineral paints. It may be made also by combin- 
ing Night Green and Apple Green. Two tintings 
will give more perfect results than one heavy 
tinting, unless it is grounded very light with pow- 
dered color. A heavy grounding of turquoise 
would spoil the harmony. The Deep Blue or 
Sévres Blue may be put on quite heavily. In the 
English ware it is under the glaze. Make tests of 
the colors to be quite sure that the blues har- 
monize. The Sévres blue should be very deep, 
the turquoise light and clear. 


DrespEN F.Lower DesicN oN PLate.—Treat- 
ment was given in the December number for the 
painting of Dresden flowers. There is never a 
tint used on a plate of this style, except on the 
border. Dresden flowers are painted directly on 
white china. 


DECOKATION FoR A PuncH Bowt (No. 1971).— 
Stéel blue lustre background, in second firing 
washed over with yellow lustre. Panels and band 
of rose color, or of rose lustre, with raised paste 
grapes and leaves, and borders of paste and gold. 


Pirate (No. 1966), Borper or Scroiis, JEWELS, 
AND Roses.—The design may be carried out en- 
tirely in paste and jewels, or the roses painted in 
natural colors. A background is suggested for 
border and centre. (1) Tint the centre of the plate 
in Light Cream or Imperial Ivory. Put on a 
border of green lustre by padding until very 
smooth. In second and third firing carry out the 
design in paste and gold over the lustre. Lustre 
must be fired before paste is applied. The edge 
of the plate should be of darker ivory than the 
centre by using Yellow Brown with Ivory. (2) 
Tint the plate with rose color. Put in the back- 
ground to the design with platinum and a rose 
dusted ground on border. Work out the scrolls 
and roses with raised gold. Use pink enamels. 
(3) For a simpler and lighter effect use the de- 
sign for a blue and gold plate with white roses. 


SIx-PANELLED PLATE (No. 1967), Gotp PAsTE 
Work Over a Tint.—The favorite colors for bor- 
ders of elaborate plates are Ruby, Greens, and 
Rose. Thought must be given to the style to be 
employed in finishing when the color is deter- 
mined. Ruby is not sure after one firing. It is 
a difficult color to match in the various pieces. 
Rose is also difficult. Neither rose nor ruby is 
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impossible, but greens are the most sure. Greens 
stand many firings. For a beginner we suggest 
Coalport Green, with a little Yellow added. Mrs. 
Robineau gives three designs of paste which may 
be used on various plates of a set, and changes 
could be made so each plate should be slightly 
different; but use only one of the designs on a 
single plate. 





TEACHERS OF KERAMICS. 





WHAT SYSTEM DO YOU HAVE WITH PUPILS TO 
REGULATE ATTENDANCE AND PAYMENT? 
CHINA painting not being conducted in large 
classes, as many other branches of art may be, the 
importance of reliable engagements is necessary. 





DECORATION FOR AN EMBROIDERED DOILY. 


Teachers and pupils all suffer by capricious at- 
tendance. Pupils would not be pleased after 
reaching a studio to find it closed. The loss of 
time would be annoying. It is the same to a 
teacher who plans time for classes, and has only 
part of a class present. The time is spent as 
much as if pupils come. As there is such decided 
interest taken in the decoration of china, and 
pupils study because they love the work, we sug- 
gest that by a little forethought classes may be 
kept regular. Teachers who allow their classes 
to fluctuate have at times a crowd of pupils that 
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DECORATION FOR AN EMBROIDERED DOILY. 











they cannot find time to direct—which proves 
unsatisfactory. to all concerned. We are glad to 
hear of the systems of successful teachers, and 
will print any communications that may help our 
readers: 


“TI do not keep them regular. They all dash in 
about Christmas time. They are as erratic as the 
proverbial artist.” 

Mrs. E. H. Pratt, Jersey City. 


“T cannot insist. I would be better pleased if 
I could, because then one would know what one’s 
income is. 
Miss Mary Taytor, New York. 


“Pupils do not want to pay for lost lessons. 
They are so much interested that they want to at- 
tend classes a great deal, but they object to con- 
sidering an absence as lost; yet they allow social 
duties to keep them away without notifying me. 













































































I plan their work for them, and my work is put 
away, so the time is lost to me if they do not 
come. I think there should be payment of term 
in advance. If we pay for a theatre ticket we 
generally go, even if at some discomfort, for we 
Americans especially dislike to pay out money 
and receive nothing in return.” 
Mrs. M. E. B. Hutcutnson, Lynn, Mass. 


“T have a placard in my studio stating: ‘ Un- 
less for protracted illness, no reduction will be 
made in lessons.’ I have had this system for 
fifteen years, and have had no trouble, as I let 
pupils understand it when they begin.” 

Mrs. ANNIE E. Ferry, New York. 


“T make engagements, and am paid whether or 
not they come. They usually come. I take only 
four pupils at a time in a city—five when out of 
town on account of extra expenses. Four is 
enough to teach in figure painting. I can keep 
my pupils happy with that number. I do not 
neglect regular students for those who come for 
only a quarter, and who want to rush me. It is 
bad policy to take more pupils than one can teach 
well. I have a system of marking the time les- 
sons are taken. No, I do not speak of it often. 
It is not necessary. That would be enough to 
make pupils fly from the studio.” 

Mrs. VANcE Puiturps, New York. 





SUCCESS ? 





IF WE WORK FOR IT. 


P. C. A.—Oil of Copaiba is the foundation of 
many of the tinting oils. Oil of cloves, lavender 
oil, fat oil, and turpentine for thinning are pre- 
pared in different quantities. Sometimes lavender 
oil is used alone. Fat oil alone is too thick for 
painting or tinting. A few drops of tar oil is 
used to hold paste together. 


I. M. ¥.—Decorative design for round cracker 
jar, panels 34 by 33. Paint your flowers in pan- 
els. Surround with paste and enamels. The 
body of the jar could be tinted. Hold the panels 
together by a band of gold over raised paste. 
Rub the enamel powder down with turpentine, 
and only a drop of Dresden oil. The oil is to 
harden the enamel before firing. It is not neces- 
sary to use oil if the work is carefully handled 
after the enamels are placed. Enamels prepared 
with only turpentine do not harden so much be- 
fore firing, but they fire very beautifully. Too 
much oil causes enamels to blister. 


B. M.—Lustres should have a very strong fir- 
ing. Rose lustre, the foundation of the shell tint, 
should be fired to a beautiful pink before yellow is 
put over it. If underfired it is a bluish color, and 
yellow will develop it to green gray. 


F. M.—We are glad you have discovered the 
fact that large flowers on table china are rarely 
in good taste. Paint them in miniature, and ar- 
range in a design. Hold together your design 
with bands of color, or arrange the flower paint- 
ing in panels. 


G. W. B.—James F. Hall, Philadelphia; M. T. 
Wynne, New York, and The Fry Art Co., New 
York, have a full stock of lustres. You will find 
their address in our advertising pages. Light 
green, rose, and yellow are the colors most used. 
Lustres are liquids which look much alike before 
firing. The heat develops colors. 


G. B.—In painting holly berries in mineral col- 
ors you will miss the vermilion of oil colors. 
Carnation is the best color for the foundation, the 
nearest we have to vermilion. Use Carmine No. 
3 and Royal Purple for the washes over the car- 
nation, and alone in the deeper parts of the ber- 
ries. Always flux carnation. It is one of the few 
colors that will rub off if used alone in thin 
washes without flux, yet if used heavily it glazes 
well just as prepared by manufacturer. 

The Jersey City Keramic Club will have paint- 
ings of holly and mistletoe on Indian vases for 
their January competition. Mr. Marshall Fry, 
Jr., will be judge of the work. We will be glad 
to give treatment used in the successful pieces. 


K.—In firing lustres be sure that no gases enter 
your firing pot. Gas will work mischief not only 
by changing the colors irregularly, but ‘also by 
rendering the lustres less lasting. Ruby partic- 
ularly needs a sure fire. If lustres are fired 
properly they will wear well. Enamels are ap- 
propriate decoration for lustres. The colors of 
the enamels may be quite changed, however, by 
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NATURAL GOURD. DECORATION SCRAPED OUT 
WITH A SHARP KNIFE. 


the underground of lustre even if the lustre has 
been fired several times. White enamels on green 
lustre frequently, not always, take a pinkish tone 
where the enamels touch the color, which is 
daintily effective. This effect may always be ob- 
tained by using white enamels over unfired lustre. 
Enamels may be used over any dusted grounds 
if the grounded colors will stand the additional 
firing. Put on with great regularity of design, 
or the work will be open to the suspicion that 
enamels are employed to hide defective ground- 
ing. In professional work the presence of gold, 
too, is regarded quite suspiciously sometimes. 
When paste is to’ be used in connection with 
heavy grounds, sketch the design with a sharp 
point on the unfired ground, and take off the color 
with the point. Fire before putting on paste. 
Only an experienced worker in both grounds and 
paste dare expect fine results when the paste is 
placed close to the unfired ground. It is always a 
risk to place paste on unfired grounds, be they 
ever so light. Nine chances out of ten the paste 
will peel off. 

“ MottL_ep Grounps.”—Learn to throw china 
away sometimes. It is not the best policy to use 
a dollar’s worth of gold or more to cover the 
faults of a thirty-cent plate. Consider the plate 
lost, and profit by the experience. Much paper 
and canvas are spoiled by the studies of art stu- 
dents, why not a little china, too? Break the 
china and be done with it, and start again with 
porcelain pure and unblemished. You are a stu- 
dent. Study again. You will not enjoy working 
on china that has the glaze destroyed by hydro- 
fluoric acid. A student from life would not start 
a charcoal drawing on a paper from which the 
previous week’s work had been removed with 
bread crumbs. Neither should the freedom of 
your work be restricted by poor materials. Do 
not give the blemished pieces to the poor or sell 
them for a trifle if your name is signed to them, 
for they may face you quite unexpectedly some 
day. You can afford to have only good work 
leave your studio. 


ENAMELLING ON Copper.—The enameller’s art 
was practised in France at a very early period. 
The cover of a book with figures in relief, made 
at Limoges in the thirteenth century, is in the 
Cluny Museum. It is a most remarkable example 
of enamelling on copper. Enamelling was at its 
height the second half of the sixteenth century. 
The largest existing work in the Louvre is by 
Pierre Courtoys. It is three and a quarter by 
five feet and represents allegorical figures. 





NATURAL GOURD, WITH DESIGN SCRAPED 
AWAY AND OUTLINED IN PYROGRAPHY. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE DECORATION OF GOURDS. 





It is not generally known what beautiful 
articles can be made from gourds. By cut- 
ting they can be shaped into vases, bowls, 
and the like, which can be mounted upon 
feet and decorated. The gourd is made up 
of three layers; the first or outer one is 
composed of a hard but greasy silicitate, 
resembling the outer covering of cane; the 
second is a brittle, creamy composition, 
and that inside is a cellular substance or 
pith. The cutting of the gourd is done 
with a thin, sharp-bladed knife, the shape 
being first marked off with a lead-pencil. 
It is cut slightly all around, not going 
through the shell; this is repeated until 
the pith is reached, and then the two por- 
tions will easily come apart. Great care 
should be exercised, as the gourd is very 
brittle and is liable to crack. After the 
gourd is cut the pith should be cleaned out 
and the edge smoothed with sandpaper. If 
the gourd is of such a shape that it should 
have feet, their position should now be 
marked off. Many gourds will stand with- 
out feet. To weight them and give them 
steadiness some hot lead should be poured 
in. A little shellac should be placed in the 





GOURD MOUNTED ON METAL STAND. 


bottom first, which the hot lead will melt ; 
this is added to insure the adhesion of the 
metal to the gourd. 

The design is the next consideration. It 
should be drawn direct upon the surface. 
For permanent decoration there are three 
methods to choose from, or any two of them 
may be combined with good effect. The 
first is with a pyrographic point. When 
this is used, it should be with a slow, con- 
tinuous movement. The colors to be ob- 
tained range from brown to black. The 
design may be in shades of brown and the 
background may be burnt in black, or the 
reverse. Again, the pyrographic point may 
be used for outlining only and the design 
may be brought out by scraping—that is 
to say, the hard, greasy surface, of a buff 
or reddish tinge, may be left for the ground 
and may be scraped down to the creamy 
white layer for the design. The scraping 
is done with pieces of broken window-glass 
when large surfaces are to be scraped away, 
but when more delicate work is to be done, 
a sharp knife is to be preferred. The third 
method of decorating is by the use of aniline 
dyes. Either ground or ornament can be 
of any desired color, but the gourd must be 
dyed all over before any other work is done 
upon it. Fill the gourd with sand and cork 
it up. Prepare some strong, hot soda or 





GOURD SCENT BOTTLE, WITH SILVER MOUNT- 
INGS, MADE FROM THE TOP OF A GOURD. 


potash water, place the gourd in this for 
about ten minutes, then prepare the dye; 
have it boiling; take the gourd from the 
potash and wash it in clean, hot water, and 
submerge it in the dye. Let it remain until 
it is sufficiently colored; then wash in hot 
water and dry with clean rags. 

The gourds may be mounted with metal 
riveted together to a very snug fit and 
slipped over the body or largest part. To 
fasten the metal firmly on the gourd, hot, 
melted shellac should be used as a cement. 
They may also be mounted with copper or 
brass wire, which can be fastened on by 
hinding and twisting, so as not to require 
rivets or solder. To polish, apply with a 
rag beeswax dissolved in turpentine. The 
turpentine evaporates, leaving a thin coat- 
ing of wax, which can be brought to a pol- 
ish with a stiff brush. Several styles of 
decorating and mounting are shown in the 
illustrations. These gourd shapes can all 
be made in metal. See article on “ The Arts 
of Metal.” 

THE illustration at the bottom of page 47 
is one of twelve Copeland plates painted by 
Alcock and representing “ The Months.” 
We are indebted to Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
for permission to reproduce the plate, which 
is one of a set recently imported by them. 
The jewelled borders are very dainty. The 
centre of each plate is painted with a figure 
standing in a landscape background. The 
border is tinted a beautiful ivory. Dots of 
raised paste, covered to form lines of gold, 
and some flat gold in scroll work carry oitt 
the design of the plate. Within the outer 
scrolls are lines of light blue enamels, and 
some have a pink tint between, with lines of 
pink enamels in light shade, both tint and 
enamels. Although it is elaborate work it is 
not overloaded, and is a design charmingly 
carried out. The execution is remarkably 
clever. 





GOURD MOUNTED ON METAL FEET. DESIGN 
CUT OUT AND COLORED WITH ANILINE DYES, 
ONE OR MORE COLORS CAN BE USED. 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NoTwiTHsTANpINnG the great loss which the 
J. B. Lipprncorr Company sustained in the de- 
struction by fire of their entire plant, except per- 
haps the plates, the energy which they have 
shown is remarkable. They at once secured the 
building, 624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
where they have furnished handsome offices, their 
entire clerical force being actively at work. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for a new manu- 
facturing building, to be occupied during the re- 
construction, on a thoroughly modern scale, of 
the premises they formerly occupied. New sup- 
plies of the latest types are being purchased, and 
the standard of taste and excellence for which 
the Lippincott books have been famous will be 
maintained and developed. Early in the coming 
year they hope to have ready a full stock of their 
important books, and they are always open for 
the consideration of manuscript. 

Tue Stones or Parts tn History anp Let- 
rers, by Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. 
Martin. Every one will welcome this work, 
which introduces us to the old Paris. Only those 
remains of the old city which still stand con- 
cealed and often unknown are brought before the 
reader, and as he sees those he learns their mem- 
ories, associations and meaning. So even to 
those who know the Paris of to-day there is 
shown the wonderfully rich old Paris, which is 
yet so new to most persons. The two volumes 
are profusely illustrated with sixty illustrations. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, $4.) 


THe AMERICAN IN HOLLAND, by William EI- 
liot Griffis. Dr. Griffis likes Holland very much 
and the Hollanders seem to like him equally well. 
In this book he gives an account of five jour- 
neys he has made in Holland. He takes the 
eleven provinces in order, describes the towns, 
the story of their battles and sieges, their share 
in the Pilgrim inheritance. At Dakkum in Fries- 
land he sees the “ Giants’ Graves,” the Frisian 
women with golden headplates, and the peasants 
who naturally believe Friesland the mother-land 
of the whole world. On his journey he gathers 
legends, the stories of castles, the unwritten his- 
tory of the country; he is particularly enthusi- 
astic about Middleburg, the earliest stronghold of 
religious liberty. The book ends with a delight- 
ful description of the coronation of Queen Wil- 
helmina, which Dr. Griffis had the good fortune 
to witness. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


Two Pitcrims’ ProGREss FROM FAiR FLORENCE 
TO THE ETERNAL City oF Rome, by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Two good-humored 
pilgrims undertake this journey by means of a 
tricycle, and they give a bright and sparkling ac- 
count of the various happenings on the way, in- 
cluding a most interesting description of the pic- 
turesque old places through which they pass. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS, by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. This is a continuation of Mr. Harris’s de- 
lightful Thimblefinger stories. The scene opens 
on the plantation, just after General Sherman’s 
army has marched to the sea, and the negroes 
are declared free. Aunt Minervy Ann visits the 
plantation, and tells the children a story of “ Brer 
Rabbit and the Goobers;” a strange wagoner 
drives by with a baby christened Billy Biscuit ; the 
children meet Mr. Babs, who blows a big bubble, 
into which they enter and meet the fairies of 
dreams; Aaron takes them to see a fox of his ac- 
quaintance named Scar-Face, and with him a fine 
fox hunt is planned. The crow, the coon, and the 
flying squirrel relate their biographies, and so on 
with other adventures as interesting as Mr. Har- 
ris ever created and described in his simple and 
most engaging style. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.) 


Tue StepmMotrHer, by Mrs. Alexander. Mrs. 
Alexander has rarely written anything more 
charming than her present novel. All mothers 
who read this will derive much benefit from its 
perusal, for it shows how much can be done by 
loving kindness. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 


REMINISCENCES, by Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. 
Howe is unquestionably one of the small number 
whose reminiscences are sure to be worthy of 
preservation. Having had the entrée into the 
best society of America and Europe, she has 
come in contact with the most illustrious persons 
of America in her day, and of those best worth 
knowing in Europe. Besides her anecdotes and 
allusions concerning these, her book contains the 
facts and memories of her life which have left 
the deepest impression on her mind, her views of 
literature and life, her aspirations for woman- 
kind and for the race, her mature reflections on 
the interests and principles which most ennoble 
humanity and make life worth living. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


A Prince or Gzorcia, AND OtHEeRr TALEs, by 
Julian Ralph. This is a collection of seven cap- 
ital short stories. The first one, “ A Prince of 
Georgia,” is a delightful account of a trip 
through Southern Russia. Two others which are 
very amusing are “ A Dandy at His Best” and 
“My Borrowed Torpedo Boat.” (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.25.) : ; 


A Name To Conjure witu, by John Strange 
Winter. Mrs. Stannard’s latest novel concerns 
a fashionable woman writer whose stories have 
brought her great fame, but who, unfortunately, 
was led to reinforce her brain against the con- 
stant drain by the continuous use of stimulants. 
The author has handled this serious problem very 
cleverly, and it holds the reader enthralled from 
start to finish. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 


Vanity Farr, by William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. This is a Becky Sharp edition, for the vol- 
ume is especially illustrated with forty-eight pic- 
tures of scenes and characters in the play “ Becky 
Sharp,” as originally presented by Mrs. Fiske 
and her company. The book is beautifully bound, 
and will make a charming holiday gift. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $2.) 


Beck’s Fortune, by Adéle E. Thompson. The 
heroine, an orphan girl, is left an heiress at the 
death of her miserly grandfather. After mortify- 
ing attempts at being a fine lady, she is placed on 
the road to cultured womanhood by the family of 
Judge Stannard, whose son the imperious heiress 
chooses as her guardian. It is not a love story, 
although Beck at last finds her best fortune in the 
honest affection of her guardian. The work is 
excellently illustrated. (Lee & Shepard, $1.50.) 


SuHort Rations, by Williston Fish. The au- 
thor, who is an officer in the United States army, 
has written a series of sketches descriptive of 
army life at West Point, and at Fort Snelling, 
Minn. It is most interesting reading, for we get 
the every-day life of the American soldier. A 
pretty love affair which runs through all the 
stories, reaching a satisfactory conclusion in the 


‘last chapter, adds no little to the charm of the 


book. (Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) 


THE BraHMIN’s TREASURE, by George A. 
Henty. The most popular living writer for boys 
is George A. Henty, and in this new work, “ The 
Brahmin’s Treasure,” he has written the most 
fascinating book which has yet appeared from 
his pen. The diamond bracelet stolen from a 
Hindoo idol in India is the cause of all the 
trouble, and we have a series of most exciting ad- 
ventures, first in India and later in London and 
Amsterdam. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 


Kit Kennepy, Country Boy, by S. R. Crock- 
ett. The scene of this story is laid in Scotland, 
near to the author’s birthplace. The main inter- 
est of the novel centres in the reformation of a 
drunkard, who has high aspirations yet lacks the 
will power to live up to them. He finally re- 
forms, and here is where Mr. Crockett is-at his 
best in the tenderness and charity which he 
shows to the poor fellow’s backslidings. (Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.50.) 


Bruno, by Byrd Spilman Dewey, is a charming 
biography of a pet dog simply and naturally told 
by a writer who loves dumb animals. (Little, 
Brown & Co., 75 cents.) 


Tue Istanp Impossis_eE, by Harriet Morgan. 
Those boys and girls who have a taste for adven- 
ture will find nothing wanting in this altogether 
delightful book, which tells of the doings of a 
party of young people who live on an island, and 
make trips to various parts of it. The impossible 
adventures they meet with are written in such a 
humorous vein that they will seem very real to 
the young readers who will follow them with 
breathless interest to the end. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.50.) 


Bas: THE Story oF Our Mockinec Birp, by 
Sidney Lanier, is one of the most fascinating 
tales of bird life that we have read for many a 
long day, and we quite fell in-love with the quaint 
little rascal and the account of his various an- 
tics. The book is charmingly illustrated by A. R. 
Dugmore. (Charles Scribner‘s Sons, $1.50.) 


MoruHer Goose, illustrated by F. Opper. This 
most attractive edition of Mother Goose will de- 
light the youthful readers for whom it has been 
brought out. There are two hundred and fifty 
illustrations by that well-known humorous artist, 
Mr. Opper. Each one is so full of fun and so 
much to the point that the youngsters will have 
many days of real enjoyment before them in the 
possession of this fascinating book. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., $1.75.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


All manuscripts and designs sent to The Art Amateur on 
approval should be accompanied by postage sufficient to 
cover their return if not desired. No packages will be 
returned otherwise. 





I. V. N. A-—The subjects taught in the free 
night school of science and art at Cooper Union, 
New York, are: Mechanical, architectural, per- 
spective, cast, form, ornamental, and rudimental 
drawing, decorative designing, and modelling in 
clay. New applications for admission may be 
made in person or by mail at the office of the 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue and Ninth Street, 
New York, begirining June 15th, not before, and 
ending December 31st. Applications do not hold 
good from one season to the next. Last year’s 
applicants, whose turn was not reached, will re- 
ceive preference over new applicants by sending 
in their names between June Ist and 8th. The 
postal card which they receive must positively 
be sent with the new application, which is to be 
made out on one of these blank forms. Applica- 
tions sent out of the proper time will receive no 
attention. 


S. A. R.—The colors affected by the chrysan- 
themum, though extremely varied, are not so 
pure as those of most garden flowers. They are 
always what artists call “‘ broken” colors, less 
striking in themselves, but often more harmo- 
nious than the others. The reds and purples turn 
a little toward maroon and brown; the yellows 
toward citrine. To paint them well is largely a 
matter of adding the right quantity of Bistre or 
Sepia, and even of Ultramarine or Cobalt, to the 
warmer colors. There are varieties whose local 
color is almost pure Burnt Sienna, and some for 
which Yellow Ochre will serve as the base. The 
foliage is usually of a silvery, glaucous tone un- 
derneath, best rendered with Prussian Blue, Yel- 
low Ochre, and Chinese White, with a little 
Burnt Sienna, added if the tone should look too 
cold. For the upper surface, the same colors 
may be used without the white. The dark stems 
are often well rendered by Bistre for the shad- 
ows, and Burnt Sienna and Burnt Madder for the 
lights. 


F. T. G—The design given in the supplement 
for this month for a portiére or table-cover is 
one exactly suited to your purpose. If you intend 
to use velvet or plush, then have the design ap- 
pliquéd to it. For silk or satin, it can either be 
worked solidly or else done in outline with a 
heavy cord. For dark green, dark brown, and 
red use gold thread. For purple, shades of lav- 
ender and mauve would be very effective. For 
rose color, pale greens. This design would also 
look wonderfully well for the bottom of a dress 
done in either gold silk, or jet beads on white or 
black material. If a gauzy stuff is used, it could 
be done in outline. The end piece could be used 
for the front and back of the bodice with merely 
a few slight alterations. The designs used by 
dressmakers are so commonplace that one wel- 
comes a chance of something original. 


L. I. M.—The second part of the carved desk 
is given in the present issue of The Art Amateur. 
Full instructions for carrying out the work were 
published in December, when the first part of the 
desk appeared. 


C. H.—(1) Many of the minor arts can be 
combined with burnt-wood etching to produce 
good effects. For instance, chip carving is made 
to look more effective when some of the notches 
are picked out and charred with the blower. Sur- 
face carving properly gone over is very pleasing, 
and much resembles carving darkened by age. 
The modern Swiss carvers use this combination 
by outlining the forms of their birds and cattle 
by putting in the details of the feathers, wings, 
hair, and so on. Some excellent examples of the 
work can be seen at Messrs. E. M. Gubsch & 
Co., 114 East Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
Many of the pieces are so charmingly executed 
that they have the appearance of inlay work. 
Others are embellished by the addition of various 
harmonious colors. The pieces which appear to 
be most popular are chairs, chests, tables, and the 
various shaped boxes. The prices are extremely 
moderate. You can obtain at Messrs. Gubsch & 
Co.’s any piece of furniture you wish in plain 
wood ready for decorating, as well as boxes 
of every kind, frames, teapot stands, etc. They 
also sell the necessary tools with which the work 
is done, and give instruction. (2) Pyrography 
is growing in popularity daily. Yes. It can be 
used on leather. You can buy plain articles of 
leather to decorate or cut pieces or even a whole 
hide. To your third query we can only say that 
that depends on your artistic ability. We are 
pleased at all times to help our readers. 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rae de la Rochefoucauld 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 


OLD MASTERS A 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 





Paintings 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 





Has just issued the third volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bone, There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master's pictures, 
with their descriptions and their history. 
The richest and most extensive book ever 
published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320 
for the edition on Holland paper. 
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CURIOS 


Oriental Porcelains 


— Jades 
Co Bronzes 
\ AY Ivories 
 & / Lacquers 
; rystals 


Rugs and Stuffs 
| 353 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF 








G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., m YY; 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 


FF. Beane 


Antiques, Curios, Works of Art, 
Quaint Odd Things. 
105 WEST 42d ST., N. Y. 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD,VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 


Paris, London, New York, The Hague 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES 
and WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 


TOZO TAKAYANAGI 
JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
12 East 16th Street, New York City 


On Exhibition and for Sale 
An Interesting Collection of 




















Japanese Ceramics 
Ancient and Modern 
Japanese Paintings 


¥ Color Prints 


Also, at inex; , artistic and — things 
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THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM 


AND INFORMATION: Amateurs’ and Artists’ 
work received for criticism, from the simplest 
sketches or designs up to finished paintings in 
oil, water-colors and pastel. Old and new paint. | 
ings criticised, classified and valued at current | 
market rates. Send for scale of charges. 
John W. Van Oost, 2; Union Square, New York. 


Books in Rich Bindings 
High Class Paintings’ 
Water Colors and Drawings | 


ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Bonaventure’s Galleries 


6 West 33d Street 


Opposite 
’ The Waldorf 








Blakeslee Gallery, 


Firth Avenue, Cor. 34TH Sr., N. Y. 


Early Dutch 


Paintings 





EDWARD BRANDUS 


| Ancient and Modern 
Paintings 


ART GALLERIES 


16 Rue de Ia Paix, Paris 
391 Sth Ave., New York 


‘Bet. 36th and 37¢b Sts. 


| 
‘SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 
ET seamen: erence oF 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 








Flemish & English 


New York. | 


GREAT 
PICTURE 
LIGHT 


IS THAT PROVIDED BY 


Frink’s System of Reflectors 


Can be applied with equal success to large or 
| small galleries. It is used for lighting the 


following places : 

Museums e The Metropolitan Museum of 

AND e Art, New York; The Corco- 

3 » . | ran Gallery, Washington; ‘T’he Art Insti- 
x . tore tute, Chicago; The Carnegie Galleries, 

Early Eng lish Mast rs Pittsburg; Museum of Art and Science, 

| Brooklyn; Historical Society, Albany; 

School of Design, Providence, q 


MONUMENTS Private Galleries: ¥°.Ss°. 7 


Julius Ochme The 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) 
384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36th Sis. 
NEW YORK CITY 


| Hfigh Class Paintings: | 


Barbizon School 








derbilt, Com, El- 
bridge T. Gerry, Mr. Charles T. Yerkes and 


| Artistic designs Mr. M.C. D. Borden, New York; Mr. Potter 





submitted upon Palmer, Chicago; Mr. oseph Jefferson, 
request. ae s Bay; P. A. B. Wiedener, Phila- 
elphia. 
> > P 
J. & R. LAMB Picture Dealers’ Galleries: 
59 Carmine St. Mess. Durand-Ruel, M. Knoedler & Co, 





New York 





Boussod, Valadon & Co., Blakeslee & Co., 
Ortgies & Co., Arthur Tooth & Sons, and 
Julius Oehme, New York; Charles Sedel- 
meyer, Paris. 

Correspondence invited, Telephone : 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York 
GEORGE FRINK SPENCER, Manager 





H. D. GARDINER 


10 West 22 St., N. Y. 


860 Frauklin, 





| Antique Furniture 
Clocks . Marbles . Bronzes 
Porcelains . lvories 
Miniatures . Objects of Art 
Textile Fabrics 
Embroideries . Etc. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


L. Castelvecchi & Co. 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


PLASTER CASTS 
AND BRONZES 
Antique, Mediaeval 





and Modern 
Original decorative schemes for home | For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
furnishing. Estimates submitted. Academic sof Des oe and 
: Decorative Purpo 
———— Casts in good Ivory Finish a 
—_ ialty 
JOHN CHADWICK & CO. | tietargest cotlectionin America. 
No. 8 East 18th Street, New York Send three cents in postage for 


Catalogue and Price List. 


IMPORTERS OF 















Antique, of Broc: ade sand Damasks, Old 143 Grand Street 
Applica Velvets, Antique Frames, Near Broadway NEW YORK 
Silver and Plated Ware, Old Copper and 
Brass Vessels f Yecération, / i » 
a x Sateen +9 ng : Antique AIR BRUSH the best Art Tool in use. 
Spanish lairs, Coffers and Cabinets. Applies color by jet of air, 
Sole Agents for Spanish and Moorish Pottery, etc enabling the artist to do bet 
§ ter work and save time. No 
studio complete without it 
FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN FOR “QS Circulars tree Addre 


ART WorRK. Air Brush Mig. . 


64 Nassau Street, Rocktord, Ill., U.S 


M. H. ART MANS 
19 Union Square 
New Vork City 


IMPORTER OF 


Artist Material 


We are now offering very attractive 


Ancient and Modern Paintings 


Exceptional Examples of the Barbizon School 








Ave., 


KILNS 


j FIRING CHINA anv GL: 
SEVEN SIZES 
STEARNS, FITCH & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


391 Fifth near 36th St., N. Y. 








ASS 





DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT anno IMPORTER OF 


ANCIENT anny MODERN 
PAINTINGS, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug Larrrrre any ut Rue Lere.serine 


ARNOLD & LOCKE, 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS, 


Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 


250 & 252 FULTON STREET, 
Ovington Building, 








| Eowarp S. Arnon, 
| tow S. Locke, 


Epwarp Tipper. 


BrOoK Lyn, N. Y. 


New Vork office of the largest and most important | 





CHARLES VOLKMAR 


suitable kilns for decorative work, also as 
to proper combinations of clays, colors 
|and glazes. For particulars, address 


| CHARLES VOLKMAR, Ceramic Expert 
j CORONA, N. Y. 


Advice given for the construction of 


Christmas Novelties, Oil and Water-Color 
Outfits, from $2.90 upward, fitted with 
Winsor & Newton’s Colors, J J Plaster 
Casts finished in Ivory for decorative pur- 
poses, J w Special bargains in Woolen 
Tapestry, Pyrography Sets, and Studies. v# 
Discount given to Teachers, % J Send for 
Catalogue, free on application, 


SELECT REPRODUCTIONS 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Ex- 
quisite Pictures by old and modern 
masters, all reproduced directly from 
the originals, with fine miniature speci- 
men photogravure, mailed for ag cts. 
in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 
Fine Art Publishers 
14 Bast 23d Street (Madison Sq. South), New York 


| NOW IN PRESS 


Drawing for Beginners. 


By 














Pror. Ernest KNAUFFT 


The most complete, clearly-written and thorougnly practical 
Each chapter 
The 
text is written in a simple, straightforward style that will be at 
| The book will be of 


Price, one 


work on Elementary Drawing ever published. 


; 3 
' profusely illustrated with drawings that “ tell the story. 


once understood by the veriest beginner. 


inestimable value to teachers. Size of page, 8 x 10. 


dollar. 
Address 
AMATEUR 
23 Union Square 
New York 


THe Art 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe ArT AMATEUR, 
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FOR 


China Decoration 


Prepared by tae Fry Art Co., 
are rapidly replacing the sticky, 
wasteful and expensive tube 
colors 

Dealers in all materials used | 
by painters of china. 


Fry's Improved 
i Cov ered Palettes 


Once used become a neces- 
sity. 


The Fry- Phillips Studios 


now open for the season, 





Instruction in all branches of Keramic Art. 


Send for Catalogue, mentioning Tue Art Amateur. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
36 West 24th Street NEW YORK 


School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum 





Powder Colors 





le: es Me OBDEN’S 


CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and prac- 
tical method, 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec 
| orating. 
| Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
| powder form. 
| Pure Roman Gold, etc. 
** Practical Hints on China Painting "’ mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 





Bischoff: Art: School. 


CHINA AND WATER COLOR 


Summer Classes July and August 
Bischoff’s Select 


Vitrifiable 


Colors.s.2 
for China 


ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 


Send for circular. Address 


FRANZ A. BISCHOPT 
DETROIT, MICH. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Department of Fine Arts 


Day AND EVENING SESSIONS. 
The object of this department is to provide thorough 


| INCLUDING 


and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative | 


arts. Instruction is given in cast. portrait, life drawing. 
and composition; oil and water-color, perspective : 
sketching; clay-modeling; wwod-carving; wall paper 
carpet. stained glass, and furniture design. Courses in 
Architecture and a Normal Art course for the training 
of teachers are aiso special features. Sixteen large 
studios and class-rooms are abundantly equipped with 
casts, photographs, and every appliance necessary for 
study. 
Watter S. Perry, Director of Department. 
| Instructors:—S. H. Adams ; A. W. Dow: I. Prellwitz: 
1. C. Haskell; K. FE, Shattuck : V. C. Griffith; C.F. Ed 
minster; A.C. Nye: H.B. Froelich: E. K.Fenner; M.A 
Hurlbut; D. M. Norton: L.. Loeffler; J. McNab. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD 


School of Art Wood Carving» 


Will open for the Fall season of 1899, on the 
first day of next October, with fresh models 
and designs, and a full stock of materials for 
carving. A large line of tools of the best 
quality, correctly sharpened, and handled 
ready for use, will be kept on hand. Pupils 
are allowed the free use of tools and designs 
while in the studio. Send for circular. 
For terms and particulars, address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ANNABELLE MATHER HUTCHINSON 
CHINA DECORATOR AND ENAMELER 
45 East 20th Street, N. 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia Cotvles’ Art Institute sasionetieil Mime iaee teotianets te 


Thorough work under trained specialists in aad 
branches of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL 
Special Provision for classes in 
IMustration, Architecture, Decorative 
Painting and Sculpture, and Prac- 
tical Design for Textiles. 
L. W. MILLER, Principal. 


LEARN ILLUSTRATING 
Newspaper Sketching, Magazine Illustrating taught | 
by mail. Adapted to all. Individual instruction and criti 
cism same as our resident school. Best methods. Pre- 
forse quickly for profitable work. Write for particulars 


ART 





ational Correspondence School of Illustrating 


31 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


(klevator entrance, West 15th St.) 
China Decoration, Designs 
Classes 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 





Miss M, M, Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes 1 CHINA PAINTING 


Inventor of the original “IDEAL PALETTE.” 
A complete list of caretully selected colors. 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold, 

Enamels, knamel Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., 
ye ol SCIENCE OF 
OGRAPHY 
PHO ne to the 
mest approved methods, in the shortest passi 
time and at smallest expense. For full pars 4 S 
—— end ten "abi catalogue 
OORESS OFF 
“TUNG COLLEGE or PHOTOGRAPHY 
FFINGHAM, ILLIN 
a. PROIOGRAPHY TAUGHT. GOOD POLITIONS SECURED FOR GRadUATES 


N.Y. 




















MBS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN WATER COLORS 


ILLUSTRATING AND Stupio: 

MINIATURE ~ , , 
Sev , , 

PAINTING 913 Seventh Ave., New York 





hiladelphia School 
of Design for Women 


‘Broad and Master Sts. 
Practical Design and Art Courses 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS TO EUROPE ANNUALLY 
EMILY SARTAIN, Principal 


COMMERCIAL DRAWING TAUGHT 
By Correspondence. 

We fit the student for work in News 

t, Lithographing, Fngraving and 

— other Establish- 
ments, or the Stu- 
dio. The protes- 
sion is highly profitable, 
and the demand for competent educated 
artists is practically unlimited. 
Practical drawing taught by Practical metho:'s. 
Write tor further information. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Box 2801, Rattle Creek, Mich. 



















To Ceramic Decorators 


We will send, for one dollar, a three-months’ 
subscription to THe Art AMATEUR and six ex- 
quisite Delft Blue designs, or their choice of 
six color plates from our catalogue. 

Address, THe Art AMATEUR, 

23 Union Square, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


| sen, ae 


| 
| 
| 
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| Fine Arts. 


Cowles’ Art School, Incorpurated 


Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander 
M. Sacker, William J. Kaula, W. L. 
! Joh. . Faxon. 

ies Year now open in fine new studios. 


Painting, including Still Life, Water 


Taylor, 


Drawing and 
Colors, Decorative Design, Architecture and Illustra- 
ting. Travelling Scholarship, $900.00. Scholarships, 
Concours and Prizes. Free access to the Museum of 


Begin at any time. 
F. M. COWLES, Director, Pope Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Columbus Art School. 


‘Twenty-first year begins October 2d, 1899. Thor 
vugh instruction in Drawing , Paintin 
from Life, Antique, Still " ife, etc. Special Classes 
in Pen Drawing, Composition and China Decoration. 
Lectures on Anatomy. ‘Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 


JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, 
Columbus, O. 


221 Columbus Avenue, 











Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S| 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
now open. They offer especial advantages 
for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION. There is 
also a special Class in DECORATION, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


52 East 23d Street, New York 
MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 


Instruction in China Painting & Water Colors. 
CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Original Water Color Designs for sale 
orto rent. China fired daily. 
Stupvio, “THE BROADWAY,” 


MRS. HARRIET P. CALHOUN 


Classes in Mineral Painting 
STUDIO, ro East 23d St., New York 
ONDAY-—WEDNESDAY—THURSDAY 
MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects « 
Specialty. Orders taken. Visitors welcome. 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 


FRANK T. HUTCHINS 
CLASSES IN DRAWING 


PAINTING, COMPOSITION, AND _ 
ILLUSTRATION—ANY MEDIUM __ STUDIO: a 
COSTUME MODELS 139 West 55th St, N.Y 


given daily. 


(Room 3). 





1425 Broapway, N. Y. 











For circulars address | 


g, and Modeling, | 


aT: ameling of fine jewelry and art pieces. 
iring of both china and enz amels. 


+O1N ART BY CORRESPONDENCE CLASS 


Established ten years. Write 

| Prof. STANSBURY NORSE, — r Art Depart- 
ment, N, Y. State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

| (Special Class for Schos 1 Teachers.) 


| STUDY MOD 
ELS. 
| 

Original studies, in water-colors, of wild and garden 
flowers and fruit, made from nature. Great help for 
teachers and students of china painting. 

New and original series of these studies every month, 
| made in the latest and most popular style of renderings 
| for water-colorists and china painters 

You may have one or more of these studies mailed to 
your home every month. 
lists and prices 








Write for booklet containing 


Classes in Water-Colors and China Painting. | : 


ANNA ARMSTRONG GreEEN, Artist. 
torium Tower, Chicago. 


Studio, 1101 Audi- 








WALL PAPER DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Experienced teachers, low cost. 
a can prepare for high 

without leaving home, 

Ril Particulars FREE, A good 
mabject for men or women. 
pad Other art subjects taught also. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 

















114 W. 34th St., New York, 


School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
24th Year Opeus Oclober 2d, 1899 


Instructors—F. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, | 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting; B. L. PRATT, 
Modelling; MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design ; 
E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy ; A. K. CROSS, Perspec- 
| tive. Free use of Museum Galleries. Paice Foreicn 
scuotarsuip for Men and Women. Heren Hamecen 
ScHoLarsuip Ten Free Scholarships. Six prizes in 
money. For circulars and terms, address 














MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 
Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. Original designs in water colcrs 
for sale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG. 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founpep 1869. 
Winter Term: Sept. 25, 1899, to May 26, 1900. 
Tuition, $20 for the whole term. Drawing 
and painting: 5 life classes, 3 preparatory 
classes. Modeling. 
position, Illustration, Landscapes, etc. Wood- 
carving, China Painting. Free use of the 
Museum galleries 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 





ExpowMeENT $393,000, 








Pictures for School-Room ‘Decoration 


Children, who attend our publi 


| a box, for $5.00. 


| 


MtsSS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


| dars. 


Artistic Anatomy, Com- | 


| 
| 


e& ART INSTRUCTION AND ART MATERIAL. ADLER EERE QD 


UROPE and the » %  » 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


A SIXTY-SIX-DAY TOUR 
Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland 


Organized and Accompanied by Miss A. H 
OSGOOD, who took a simifar party 
to Europe in 189 


Leaving New York eee 23, 1900 
By New North German sore Express Steamer 
*“*SAALE”’ 


Via Gibraltar and Naples 
cALSO—OTHER TOURS 


| If interested, please send for Mlustrated Itinerary (men- 
tioning The Art ~— ateur) 


Address MISS A. H. OSGOOD 
{2 East 17th Street, New York 





Established 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautitul Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 


A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in 


| tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. 





| The colors harden at once. New. 


c schools day after day, should have | 


their eyes gladdened by bright pictures, instead of being dulled and 


depressed by cold, white, glaring walls. 


ductions in color from the painti 
renowned, 
throughout the country. 
200 reproductions. 





THE ART AMATEUR, - 


Send tw 


Tue Art AMATEUR’S repro- 
ngs of celebrated artists are world- 


and are to be seen on the walls of most of the schools 


o-cent stamp for catalogue of over 


Unusually liberal discounts to teachers. 


- 23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 





25 cents each. 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 


Is superior to all others because it has simplified ground 
| laying with powder colors. The process is continuous. 
Price per bottle, 
25 cents, with directions. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 


The rich, dark, ** Jacque Rose” etlect can be produced 


with this color. New. Price per vial, 75 cents 
A 43-page Illustrated Catalogue, containing full 
directions for Ground-laying with Powder Colors, and 


now ready for mailing to all mentioning Tun Art 


AMATEUE 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 


PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St, ("e's ) New York. 








HALL’ S ‘SCHOOL OF 
CERAMIC ART 


34 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The very latest practical methods tho:oughly 
taught. Roses and Orchids a specialty. 


HALL’S SUPERIOR 
ROMAN GOLD 


For China and Glass. Superior in ged and 2 
Quantity to any in the market ya sample 2 
6 grain box before purchasing dee tedig — 
by mail; full 18 grain box, 75c. For sale 
by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send fcr 


Catalogue, which contains useful practical in 
structions, before purchasing 
JAMES F., 


a book on Chira 
Painting. HALL, Proprietor. 


AA Acre. 
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'M. Helen FE. Montfort’s sat, 1a. 


Classes Every Morning. 
Styles of m deru china decoration. 

Violets a Specialty: Mowtrort’s Select Vitrifiable 
Colors, especially prepared and tested in our own lab- 
oratory, also 

Roman Gold perfectly pure and unsurpassed in rich- 
nechi of color and durability. 

hina Firing. China fired daily in the most perfect 

m..... and at lowest prices. 

Montfort’s China Outfit. A Complete China Ox tfit, 
consisting ot twenty colors, the necessary oils, mediums, 
and brushes, with palette knife and sketching pencil, in 
Senp For Price List. 


ee... given in - 





We Buy Original Drawings—bold, 
striking and od designs for Calen- 
Dodge Publishing Co., 150 5th 
Avenue, New York. 





Successful Men 


have learned their business *‘ from A to Z."’ Your 
future depends upon your ambition. We have 
| pared thousands who studied ** between times” to 
secure enviable positions through 
EDUCATION BY MAIL 
in Electrical, Civil, Mining, Steam and Mechanical 
Engineering; Metallurgy, Journalism, 
Machine Design, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Art, Architecture, English 
Bianches, £tenography. 
low price; easy terms. Most 
thorough and complete course of an 
es school in the worl 
Sent free to those who enroll now, 
a complete Drawing Outfit, worth 
$rt.10, 
The United Correspondene> Schools 
156-158 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Write at once for Cata'ogue No. 23 
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Che Eric Pape School of Art 


October 2d, 1899, to Fune 2d, 1900 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
Assistant Instructor, MRS, ERIC PAPE 

Drawing and Paintin ‘* from life,”” separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Stiil-lifle, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 

Miustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, 
| Gouache, Poster and ~o cover Designing, Decorative 
Illumination for Book 

Evening Life ond IMustration Classes for men. 

After the very successful first year the spacious studios 
have been enlarged. For circulars, aduress Secretary. 


Cor. Massachusetts Five. 4 Boylston $t., Boston, Mass. 
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xt ye 
z The Not to speak of its long 5 
= and thirsty neck, never A 
a Seven wished for the oasis spring §| 
zt Stomachs ofa more than cultured man 

ot has for a frue Black Writ- 

- Camel, ing Ink. . 


7 Higgins’ Ft Eternal Ink 


Itis guaranteed true black 


t 


to age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 


. 


, free-flowing, non-corrosive and proof 
Ask your Dealer for it, 


its In sti ned s for prayer id sample by mail. 


“ 


or send twelve cen 


M. HIGGINS « & : CO., 168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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xt London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road 
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Winsor & Newton's Illustration Paper 


\V/! HAVE ry confidence in placing this paper on the market. It has been subjected to 
\ ist test t only tor Water ¢ lor W but also for Pastel, Pencil and 
Char | Dr ving well as for general Black ar | White Work for Reproduction, and in] 
very t et ! It has been entirely satisfactory Teachers may confidently recom- 
m 1 its use wl ni xpenslv liable D paper tor g I pu is required 
sa cenesan secon sete escattriesatwhstbunsonee’ 12's x15! 
Demy oe 4'45 x 18 
Medium ~+-. 16% x 21 
Royal scooess Bae 
Imperial ‘ 22 x30 
(= sb bcp, oe Ae 
I tter than any } rl the Unit 
~ c t .” \ 


H. G. MAR ATTA, 
For Sate by all Art Dealers throughout the U nited States Samples on Application 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., 88 Fulton Street, New York 





CHINA PAINTE should send for a ¢ ttalovuc 
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RD ART MATERIAL.# 
A. SARTORIUS & CoO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ Colors and Materials 


| Colors, Gold, Mediums and Brushes . . For China and Glass Painting 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes a For Oil Paintin 
Moist Oleo Colors in Taubes For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting 
| Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac Gold Paint 


For Gilding Baskets, Frames, Statu 


TOE ee ee ON 

















Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing many instructions how. to mix a1 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 46 West sonata New York 


BETWEEN PARK PLACE ANI) MI 


in. ss PAYS TO BUY THE BEST wt » 


Dag “ee 


] Che Hall Kiln 


IS IN 1 0) ALL OTHE! FO 


Quickness, Durabity, high Glaze, and Economy 


William I. Crane Co., 


Makers of Gas Appliances of all kinds, 
1131 Broadw ay (near 2¢th Street), New Yor k. 


MARSCHING’ S | MARSCHING'S 


FAMOUS a COLD 
ROMAN GOLD rm on 





| 





























studies, containing 2 illustrations of Marine, Flowe1 Fruit in other brand ecause ! | FAVOR, RUM. & CO., 
hy . . | Sele Agents NEW YORK 
Landscape, A Figure Si cts Sent eceipt ent Cs | = = 
tamp. We will also send, for one dollar, a three months’ subscription Pure ana Reliable | 
to Tue Arr AMATEUR and six exquisite Delft Blue designs, or their Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 
choice of six color plates from our catalogue. (23 Union Sa... N.Y.) ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING'S GOLD_ 
Pa, £393:393233333333332I333V = 33 — = 22 = 292 329 28a S.. 
D.& Co 4 S 
WHITEssossCHINA : . : DIXON'S 
a “ {MERICAN GRAPHITI 
edn aperneny E REI QUSSE TOOLS PENCILS 
Quarry _ sonic ee a “ Perfect Leads for Art and General Work. 
China Decorators will tind this! @ bd FOR ° * : 
make of Ware especially adapted to|& O : . 
their wants, and can always be sure | 4 THE i JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
of good results after firing oN ¥ Jersey City, N. J. 
Iliustrated catalogue sent on applicat : a oe oe) if 
to dealers sh y — = 
a hears, - - J ] » « = .00 *. _ = BYAR 
Sole Agents for the U. S. i S onan $3 00 Blow Pipe $ , y THE ART STUDEN | 
» Files, - - -  .30 Each Planishing cp ac- ¥ 
ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL = | ah beige i as 
50 Murray Street, New York - racers, ~ ~ 35 Anvils and 1.00 ingto W Director of the Cl 
® Punches, $9.35 to .50 “ Stakes, weight ¢ . 
* Mat, - - 3510.50 “ Planishing Hammers, .60 up i f Fine Art 
H rh. 5 fh P onth: & 
Whi le, ( | \| | \( | » Chasing Hammers 1.00 « Mandrels, - - 60 « oe 
F A with handle), tert ‘a - Containing instruction in Fre 
\ . ® Pliers, - - 1.00 “ Dividers, - - .50 di 5 3 
( ra. a s i land Drawing, — Illustrating 
LO} De ( ( )| ( | til \d ® Chasers (Cement), - 30 per Ib. ‘* with pencil attachment, .85 bit ; ? 4 ’ 
Ih nears = y Wood Engraving, Chalk Plate 
~ Tripoli, ~ - 30 « Ball Pene Hammers, .75 each @j | ' : 
f\ : Y and Lithography, and the Arts 
In Philadelphia, the firm of *, Asbestos (insheets, - .25 “ Raising Hammers, 3.00 * ¥ ; 
ith ey n % and Crafts. 2 sample copies 
® Boxwood (saw dust, 10 * Mallets, - - - 60 * bd : 
% 10 cts.; 3 Meissonier numbers, 
Wright, Tyndale * Bellows, - - 5.00 Tool Racks, - 41g * v ’ ? 
V R d g ¥ 25 cts. ; 2 Phil May numbers, 15 
& an oaen : AAAS ¥  octs.: 6 Arts and Craft num! 
1212 CHESTNUT STREET 3 ' . @| 4o cts. 
ca n ing el cy AC A 
are leaders inthe White China trade a sai i * : : , ¥ : : ; — 
1 decorating. Their catalogue is|# Kir year nei ramming ee a a : ® Color Studies and Pictures 
= = ” ne chasing hammer an iandle, a lar i - 
u rb gotien up and Ci be had * , 1 , 4 nas 
superbly g t n up 1 in | ha 4 twenty-two - guage, and « Cha ~ For School Room Decoration 
on application. a 
: toot ot ot # At Special Discounts 
China Que ew tae given ade ich | ¥| Send stamp for catalogue 
underglaze color with ordinar am 4“ 9 y 
ring Try it ! b A . , 
Painters Burning : THE ART AMATEUR SUPPLY DEPARTMENT *%|—Address THE ART AMATEUR, 
qneeEERSEEENEanal china augh a . = - b A 
oe mex? air Cane ou a 23 Union Square, New York LA Se , ‘ : : 
ee CERAMIC SUPPLY co. ® a 23 Union Square, New York. 
111 Station B, ladianapolis, Ind. | & ’ 
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mention THe Akt AMATEUR, 





























0», Constable, ee 


F , Fancy Crep 0 


Rich Crépes for Evening and 2M: Dress. 


Empire Crepes. 


Faconné, Gouaché, 


Meéteore and 


Broché Crepe. 


Velvets. 


Velvets, 


Rich Fancy 


Panne 


Dress and Cloak 
Velvets for Ope ra W raps. 


Velvets. 


Sxoadway K 19th Street, N Ul 





W. & J. Sloane 


having established a special 


Department of Decoration, 


ate now prepared to undertake the decorating and furnishing of 
residences and buildings. 

An exclusive stock of domestic and imported Carpets, Rugs, Wall 
Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, Curtains, etc., together with fine 
examples of ceiling and wall decoration in color and relief, Cabinet 
Work, Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 


Designs and Estimates Submitted. Work Executed Promptly. 


Broadway: § 19th St yy 





GRACEFUL 


CU RV ES AND 





EASY GRADES 





give comfort to a journey via the 


New 


tween 


York Central 
Chicago, St. 


lines he 


Louis and 


Cincinnati, and New York and 


Soston. No 


other line ap 


proaches the New York Central 


in. the number, character and 
speed of its trains. 
I t I Mi ] 
Pra p to Ge 
Daniels, ¢ id ‘ a ( 


94464444444464646644464466660460 


Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


t le at all Jeadin 
Ma ite rial tores and by Jobber 
Artists’ Supplies, or can be ha 


i i cht ct ht thth tt tttt ntttti 


’ 
lirect from us. We are also Im- 


PORTE and DEALERS in 


White China tor 
Decorating 


Mate hing Seven Sets 


of every description 


al 


Our new Hlustrated Catalogue sen 
on receipt # 20 cents, which amoun 
is deducted from first order for china, 

r refunded on return of catalogue 
od condition Catalogue /reé 
old cu sti 


ta) 
Address, met l Anr Amat 
BOSTON 
Ching Decorating Works 
Established 1800 
38 TENNYSON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS 


oprietor 


L. Coo.tey, 7) 
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Issues 
-_ = 
(besides givin 


the insured is fifty, sixty, 


$1,500 !N_CASH_FOR EVERY $f ()Q)Q) OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Sample policies, rates, and other information.*.* 


will be given on application to the Home Office 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary 


The Phoenix Mutual .% 1200 
Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
endowment Policies to cither 
¢ five other options) G 


or seventy years old, to pay 


Pears’ 


To keep the 


wash the 


skin clean 


is to excretions 
men or which 


UARANTEE 


women, from it off; the skin takes 
when}! care of itself 


blocked outside. 


inside, if not 
To wash it often and 
clean, 
sort of 


without doing any 





violence to it, re- 


quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 


in it. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, 





Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the 
dealers throughout the country. 


These colors are now. ad- 
mittedly the 
STANDARI) AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
and to-day rank FIRST IN QUAL- 
ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 


Send for free copy of booklet 


as to the superiority of Le Mesurter Tab 


aye ld, Wordsworth Thompsor 


ther of the Imerican artists 


“MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


purines Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! wg otiip, Excoitens. 
id for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars thes he teat Wceee toe ye 


44 . 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Factories: 


Five Awards 





facturers have ; 
A vee 203 
Siyes. 
containing 


A. 7. Bricher, 


Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., 


i. World’s 


especially 


druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles for 
Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
| Orders also execute 


SYPHER & CO. Incorporated 


e entire building at 


336 Fifth Ave. ( 36th St. ). New York 





American [arket and are sold by 


When originating this now- 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, 
we conceived the idea of fur- 
nishing guantily with quality. 


Since then, all leading manu- Dikran (. Kelekian 


idopte d ous iene ' 3 
FIFTH AVE., Cor. 





31sT Sr. 
Importer of Antiquities, Rare 
Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, 
and Cyprus Glasses 


stimontals 


Tluntington, Elliott 


complete list of shades and te 
Colors from Dantel 


Childe TIlassam, and many 











HAVE MANUFACTURED 


Lovely Leathers 


sirable agent wanted in eacli section. 


FING LEATHER CO., Dept.A. 
204 Central Music Hall, - ‘ hicago. 


190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
Brooklyn. ) 


Fair. 






































The Genuine 


S. J. ADDIS’ LONDON 
WOOD CARVERS’ TOOLS 


In Handsome Wood Case 
or Assorted as Required 





Catalogue upon application. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 














Rowney’s New Water Color Outfit 


Especially adapted for Schools, Amateurs and 
Professional Artists 
Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions 
fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans of 
Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and 
Camel's Hair Brushes, etc. 


| Price Complete, $1.75 
GEORGE ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen 








ESTABLISHED 1789 


London, England, or Care Room 36, Tribune ‘paieee, ' New York City 




















THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 














